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Events of the Geek. 


On Monday the Prime Minister, in a speech of great 
persuasiveness and dignity of manner and phrasing, 
announced the form of the Government’s grand con- 


cession to Ulster. He named it in conjunction with two 
other plans, Sir Horace Plunkett’s, enabling Ulster to 
vote herself out of the Home Rule Parliament after 
entering it; and “ Home Rule within Home Rule,’’ of 
which the Prime Minister confessed himself an adherent. 
The terms of the option on which the Cabinet have finally 
settled are that in any Ulster county the majority of the 
Parliamentary electors may decree its exclusion for six 
years from the date of the meeting of the Irish Parlia- 
ment unless Parliament otherwise determine—that is to 
say, unless a Liberal or Conservative House of Commons 
extends or diminishes the period of the veto. A poll may 
be taken at the request of at least a tenth of the electors 
and within three months of the passing of the Home Rule 
Bill. Belfast and Derry City are to be treated as 
separate counties, which again means that Belfast will 
go out and Derry in all probability come in. 
” * 7 

THE scope of the operation of this measure would 
almost certainly be that of the four predominant Pro- 
testant counties. Antrim, Armagh, Derry, and Down 
would go out; Tyrone and Fermanagh—where the 
majorities are Catholie—would stand in. During the 





representatives in the House of Commons—an obvious 
advantage to the Unionists. The new annexe of the Bill 
largely affects its finance, and involves a complicated 
arrangement for the administration of the excluded areas 
under Dublin Castle and the House of Commons. For 
some of these purposes the White Paper rather easily 
suggests the machinery of Orders in Council. It is 
difficult to see how so intricate a matter can be adequately 
discussed in Parliament. The Prime Minister hinted that 
it might be threshed out in a Conference of the parties, 
so that, when the Bill reaches the Lords, they may have 
the amended Irish Constitution before them in fairly 
definite form. 
* * * 

Ir seems doubtful, however, whether any such 
method of compromise will be set up. Mr. Asquith closed 
his statement with a reminder that our political genius 
enabled us to renounce “ the falsehood of extremes,’’ and 
entreated the Commons to pursue the “way of unity 
and peace.’’ For the present, the only words of peace 
on the Unionist side have come from the “Spectator ’’ 
and the “Daily Graphic,’’ the latter of which insists 
that the concession has destroyed Ulster’s “ moral right 
to take up arms.’’ For this reason, perhaps, our special 
correspondent says that she has received the news of the 
compromise with “ execration.’’ Mr, Bonar Law insisted 
that the proposals merely meant that Ulster must dis- 
band her forces to-day and come into Home Rule, un- 
armed, to-morrow. Sir Edward Carson, however, went a 
little further to meet the Prime Minister. He hinted that 
if the Government would forego the time-limit, he was 
prepared to put the question of permanent exclusion 
before an Ulster Convention. 


* * * 


To that, we imagine, neither Liberals nor 
Nationalists will consent. Mr. Redmond insisted that 
the new scheme must represent the utmost limits of con- 
cession, while Mr. O’Brien and Mr. Healy threw it aside 
altogether. Indeed, the machinery suggested in the 
White Paper is obviously inconsistent with permanent 
exclusion. For that purpose some device fit to stand the 
wear and tear of long years must obviously be con- 
structed. The Liberal-Nationalist alliance would break 
down under a scheme decreeing a disunited Ireland, and 
British Home Rule opinion would never stand so pitiful 
a conclusion to the Home Rule fight. It would mean 
that this Parliament had done little beyond declaring 
that Ireland was two countries instead of one—a pro- 
position to which, curiously enough, no one in Ireland, 
be he Catholic or Orangeman, subscribes. 


* * * 


THE new Naval Estimates ask for £51,550,000, an 
increase of five and a quarter millions on the gross esti- 
mates for 1913-14. Thus, during his tenure of the 
Admiralty, Mr. Churchill has added nine millions to the 
cost of the Navy, and has imposed about a threepenny 
income-tax on the people. The building programme 
is not, apparently, so large as that of last year, for it 
provides for only four battleships (against five), four light 
cruisers (against eight), and twelve destroyers (against 
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sixteen). There is to be an unspecified provision of sub- 
marines, probably the most deadly arm of all. Nothing 
is said specifically as to the means to be adopted to replace 
the lost or deferred Canadian ships or to open up any 
new Mediterranean policy. But the Estimates allow 
for the expenditure of unusually large sums 
on the new battleships in the current year, 
so that it is clear that we are again faced with the 
device of ‘‘acceleration,’’ and with the prospect of more 
supplementary estimates. Mr. Churchill’s memorandum 
explains the chief causes of the increases to be £400,000 
for the new fuel service (never explained to Parliament) ; 
£450,000 for more pay for more men; £300,000 for the 
air service (a practically uncriticised development) ; 
£750,000 for increased earnings by contractors (who are 
rapidly emptying their yards, and will soon call for more 
ships to fill them with) ; and £800,000 for accelerated new 


construction. 
* * « 


WE referred some time ago to the prospect of a 
decrease in the size of battleships, and to the obvious 
discount on the battleship theory of navies which the 
rapid growth in the power and striking area of 
the submarine was bringing about. On this all- 
important point, “ Truth,’’ in an article called “ The 
Passing of the Dreadnought,”’ gives the following account 
of recent developments of the submarine :— 

“I believe it to be the accepted doctrine in the 
best-informed naval circles that, as things are at 
present, no battleship dare venture into waters in which 
submarines are known to be lurking. What does this 
mean? That in future battleships can only come into 
action in mid-ocean—in the centre of the Atlantic, 
possibly, or in the South Sea; that in the next naval 
war the ‘narrow seas’ around the British Isles, the 
Baltic, and the Mediterranean can be literally closed 
to battleships. Nor will the broad oceans be exempted 
from the closure for long. The new British submarines 
now under construction, of which particulars were given 
in ‘Truth’ two or three weeks ago, will be all but 
ocean-going ships. Their radius of action, limited only 
by the necessity of replenishing their fuel, is 1,000 
miles. They will have a surface speed of nearly twenty- 
two knots—that of a first-class battleship—and about 
sixteen knots speed, submerged. They are to be of 1,500 
tons displacement, which enables them to carry a large 
armament of torpedoes and _ two-quick-firing guns. 
Against these craft a battleship is absolutely defenceless, 
unless when she is lying at anchor with torpedo nets 
out, and at the present moment no one can see how she 
ever is to be defended.” 

* % * 
THE puzzling anti-Russian campaign has continued 
this week to run its course in the German and Austrian 
press. It is by no means confined to the usual organs 
of the armament firms and the Prussian military caste. 
The “Berliner Tageblatt,” « Radical and somewhat 
pacifist organ, has joined in it, possibly because it is the 
mouthpiece of the Jewish middle-class. No new fact has 
emerged to explain the scare. Russia is undoubtedly 
arming heavily, both on land and on sea, but her pre- 
parations were known to all the world a year ago, and 
have already had their reply in the last German Army 
Bill. Some belated official efforts have now been made 
to allay the panic, and from the Russian side, it is said 
that the Tsar has written a letter to the Kaiser, and that 
the Russian Ambassador has inquired whether the article 
in the “ Cologne Gazette’’ was semiofficial. In the 
French Chamber, a Conservative Clerical, 
Cochin, has drawn attention to the danger of Russian 
aggression in Sweden and the Balkans. In the “ Times”’ 
of Wednesday Lord Cromer appealed for a settlement of 
the Ulster question, in order that we in this country 
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might be united while the European atmosphere was so 
electric. We are inclined to think that the campaign is 
primarily an effort to rally German Nationalist feeling, 
which the Zabern incident heightened in Prussia but 
depressed in the South. 

* * * 

Kine Ferrpinanp and the Radoslavoff Ministry, 
having dissolved a Chamber dominated by an Opposition 
which was frankly anti-dynastic, have now carried’ out 
their General Election. The last election was free; this 
election was the occasion for vigorous governmental 
pressure. It has resulted in securing a narrow majority 
of eleven for the Government, but this has been achieved 
only by the ruthless repression of the Socialists and by 
the dragooning of the new voters; mainly Greeks and 
Turks, in the recently acquired territory of Gumuljina. 
It was creditable to enfranchise these new citizens, but 
no one affects to believe that they have exercised their 
suffrages freely. The event shows that proportional re- 
presentation makes for stability, and it is fairly clear 
that had the election been held under the same conditions 
as the last it would have yielded substantially the same 
result. 

« * * 

CotoneEL SEELY’s survey of the Army Estimates on 
Tuesday was quite reasonably optimistic. We happen to 
be in a good trade cycle in which recruiting falls short, 
but the Army remains at the standard which suits our 
needs. It is undoubtedly better trained ; the Reserve is 
large, and the Expeditionary Force still stands at the very 
high point of 162,000 men at which Lord Haldane fixed 
it. The Territorials are 56,000 below strength. But 
here, again, the material and training improve, the re- 
cruiting is good, and the Territorials come out in com- 
parison with the Volunteers (the only proper test) as a 
far stronger and more efficient military unit. If, there- 
fore, we are, on the whole, well and efficiently served, 
what is the sense of Colonel Seely’s suggestion that it is 
disgraceful to a man not to give some portion of his time 
to military service? .Why should it be more honorable 
to become a soldier than a policeman or a fireman? And 
if we only want so many thousand soldiers a year, why 
beat the tom-tom for universal service? 

* * * 

Concress would seem to be responding to the 
“large ’’ policy of President Wilson in the Panama Toils 
question. One may doubt whether any statesman has 
done a more difficult thing in international politics since 
Gladstone conceded the autonomy of the Transvaal 
after Majuba. Few peoples ever realize that “ the large 
thing ’’ is the only thing they can afford to do, and fewer 
still are ever prepared for “ voluntary withdrawal from 
a position everywhere questioned and misunderstood.” 
There is no doubt that Dr. Wilson is obtaining an almost 
unprecedented ascendancy over Congress, and that he 
owes it entirely to his own personality and not at all to 
the party machine. The effect of his intervention was 
seen last Friday, when the Commerce Committee of the 
House of Representatives favorably reported the Adam- 
son Bill, which repeals the exemption from tolls of 
American coastwise shipping, by the great majority of 
17 to 4. 

& * * 

Tue South African Indemnity Bill is now before the 
Senate, where it is assured of a large majority, in spite 
of the formidable opposition of Mr. Schreiner. General 
Smuts has once more distinguished himself by a frank 
admission that the deported men committed no offence. 
“He did not call them criminals, but they had behaved 
to South Africa in such a way that they had no use for 
them in that country.’’ General Smuts announced that 
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the experience of the July strike had taught him to 
revise his “Liberal ideas.’’ But this is a repudiation 
not merely of Liberalism, but of the foundations of civil 
right. The deportations are purely political, and it is 
the affectation of every party to believe that its 
opponents have behaved in such a way that the country 
has no use for them. Meanwhile, the vindictive Bill of 
pains and penalties for the railwaymen who struck is 
being driven through the Lower House; but the Opposi- 
tion under Sir Thomas Smartt is at last yielding to the 
temptation to angle for votes, and pleads for leniency. 
It is satisfactory that the attempt to prosecute the still 
remaining leaders for inciting to strike has failed, and 
the prosecution has been withdrawn. That is not yet a 
crime even in South Africa. The new anti-strike Bill 
will fill that gap in the law. 

% * ¥ 

Tue Essex laborers are making an excellent fight for 
the right to belong to a trade union. The men who 
have been locked out have paid visits to the neighboring 
villages, with the result that the union is increasing its 
members every day. There is a good deal of sympathy 
with them among the farmers. Mr. Cowell, a magistrate, 
and, perhaps, the largest farmer in North Essex, observed 
to a “Daily News” representative on Wednesday: 
“ There is no getting away from the fact that farmers will 
have to pay more money to their laborers, and as for the 
Helions Bumpstead farmers saying their men must not 
belong to the union, it is out of the question. They are 
years behind the times.’’ The men live in tied cottages, 
but by a local custom they pay their rent yearly, and 
there is a question whether they can be evicted. The 
struggle in Norfolk continues, and Mr. Roberts has asked 
the President of the Board of Trade whether he will 
intervene with a view to bringing about a settlement. 

“ * * 

Tue Swedish Rigsdag has now been dissolved, and 
a General Election will follow on the question of arma- 
ments. The stop-gap Government proposes an increase 
in the Navy and in the fortresses, but the main point of 
contention is the lengthening of the term of service in 
the infantry. The King has made an effort to put him- 
self right with the people by a rather feeble declaration 
of his constant determination to observe the Constitution. 
One hardly supposes, however, that such a verbal pro- 
fession of correctitude will remove the impression caused 
by an emphatic and public indiscretion, which ended in 
an open defiance of a Cabinet with a large majority 
behind it. In spite of the general uneasiness over the 
Russian menace, the chances seem to be that the Liberal- 
Socialist Coalition will return to power, modified only by 
the replacement of the weaker Liberals by Socialists. 

* * * 

Ir was a happy thought of Mr. Bonar Law to 
set Sir John Randles and Mr. Cassel (with them 
Mr. F. E. Smith), to convict Mr. Lloyd George of 
inaccuracy and of “ gross attacks’’ on individuals, and 
to expose him to the indignant Commons. The resuit 
might have been foreseen. The attack was swept out 
of the field by a brilliant counter-assault. Its futility 
may be judged by the fact that Mr. Cassel’s classical 
example of Georgian wickedness was the rehearsal of the 
notorious Gorringe case, under which the Westminster 
estate milked a big London tradesman of £4,000 a year in 
ground rents and £50,000 in premiums under circum- 
stances which Mr. George on the whole described with 
perfect accuracy. But even if he had tripped over a 
figure, where does the charge of “ gross and unfounded 
personal attacks’’ come in? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s individual touches seem to us always to be 
as light as they are amusing, and their point is precisely 





the reverse of Mr. Smith’s vituperativeness. Mr. 

George obviously attacks a system which is so privileged 

that it can be tracked through the doings of half-a- 

dozen great estates, with historic names at the head of 

them. Mr. Smith’s manner seems to us merely the 

average witty lawyer’s abuse of the plaintiff's attorney. 
x * * 


Own Tuesday, Miss Mary Richardson, a suffragette, 
damaged the Rokeby Venus—Velasquez’s famous picture 
in the National Gallery—by smashing the glass and 
slashing what is, perhaps, the most beautiful painted 
representation of the body of a woman that the world 
contains. Miss Richardson explained that she had com- 
mitted this outrage in the name of women, because Mrs. 
Pankhurst, another “‘ beautiful” woman, was being killed 
by the Government. The death of Mrs. Pankhurst is 
probably the last thing that the Government desire, 
though her arrest at the Glasgow meeting seems to have 
been a needlessly violent and extremely tactless act. But 
if this crime is one of revenge, is it not clear that its 
effect is merely to set up new currents of revengeful 
feeling, which again, we suppose, the suffragettes must 
“revenge?’’ For this attack on the nation’s treasure, 
which happens, incidentally, to be a special treasure and 
glory of womanhood, has been resented out of all propor- 
tion to the actual damage inflicted by it. Miss Richard- 
son has been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and 


many public galleries have been closed. 
* * *% 


THE evidence accumulates that there is a powerful 
reaction in this country against the ideal of the historian 
which has dominated the Universities for so long. He 
held it “a baseness to write fair,’’ and conceived of his 
work as the elaborate compilation and annotation of 
“documents.” Lord MHaldane’s Creighton lecture 
followed the impulse of Mr. Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Clio, a Muse,’’ 
in its contention that history, if it is a science, is quite 
as certainly an art. The historian, he argued, is the 
portrait-painter, and not the photographer ; he selects, 
he emphasizes, he divines, and above all he must aim at 
creating an intelligible whole. The best thing in the 
lecture was Lord Haldane’s protest against the tyranny 
of “ documents.’’ The memoranda which find their way 
into archives are commonly the work of subordinates, 
who enjoy only a fitful and imperfect inspiration. No 
one, he confided to his audience, would ever be able to 
write from any existing documents the true history of the 
recent Anglo-German rapprochement, which he happened 
to know. 

x * * 

Are we on the eve of a great rupture between the 
ecclesiasticism of the Bishops and the scholarship of the 
Professors? The weathercock in the Church of England 
points steadily in that direction. It is clear that 
the recitation of the Athanasian Creed has for years 
been a stumbling block to clergy and laity alike—that it 
contains clauses which offend the intellect and the con- 
science, and (incidentally) are historically untrue. Most 
of the Bishops who count know this. Yet, after deliberat- 
ing in the Canterbury House of Convocation on the point, 
they devide that the Creed is to be repeated as if it were 
true. But it is only to be repeated once instead of (as at 
present) fourteen times. The professors, in the person of 
the Hulsean Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, are in- 
dignant. “I protest,’’ says Dr. Barnes in a recent letter 
to the “ Times,” “ against the opportunism which does not 
dare to face the fact that the damnatory clauses of the 
Quicunque vult contain a direct untruth. We demand 
from our Bishops permission to speak truth in the Church 
as elsewhere.’’ Unhappily, it is the Bishops of the Zanzi- 
bar type, some of them High and some of them Low, who 
dominate the Church of England. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE GREAT CONCESSION. 

LiBERALS have been so accustomed of late to the plea 
that they must consider their opponents’ case before 
their own that they may be pardoned for asking how the 
new turn in the Irish situation affects them. In our 
view, it affects them very seriously. We dismiss 
for a moment the character and merits of the 
changes which the Prime Minister recommended in his 
impressive statement on Monday. Apart from them, it 
is surely a grave matter that a Bill of the first importance 
should be vitally changed in character as the result of 
an undisguised appeal to force on the part of its 
opponents. Consider the circumstances. Home Rule is 
no new doctrine to the British Empire or to the British 
electorate. It is in the natural growth of our Parlia- 
mentary system, and is the only possible tie between the 
Imperial centre and the self-governing Dominions. It 
has been argued in these realms for more than a genera- 
tion, and a Home Rule Bill has thrice passed the House 
of Commons. Now it is not pretended that the House or 
the Government have changed their minds as to the 
worth and soundness of this measure. The Prime 
Minister, indeed, expressly denied any such process. The 
change is made to avert the threats of civil war, and to 
stay the elaborate preparations for it. The men who 
have made these preparations proudly proclaim their 
success, and propose to use it as a lever for 
extorting further concessions, up to the point when 
their entire demand has been wrung from a Ministry 
with an entirely steadfast majority of about one 
hundred. We think this is a bad omen for democracy. 
Those of us who desire large changes in the modern State 
desire also that they shall be conceded with a measure of 
good-will, or at least that the pressure behind them shall 
be more moral than physical. The Ulstermen will say 
that Home Rule could not in any case have been carried 
without the resort to armed force, and we would yield 
a large discretion to a Minister who sought to avert 
that calamity. But it is clear that their attitude greatly 
complicates the future. Terrorism has succeeded. It 
has professed, indeed, to work with two instruments— 
the fear of civil strife on the one hand and the private 
influence of the Sovereign on the other. If the ghost of 
Conservatism still walks, one would like to question it 
as to which of these weapons it regards as the more likely 
to turn in the hand of the user. 

We say, therefore, that Liberalism has made a great 
sacrifice. To what end? To no end at all, we are now in- 
formed. The offer to exempt from the Bill any Ulster 
county which desires exemption is a “snare,’’ says the 
“ Morning Post,’’ which declares that the “ only possible 
conclusion ”’ is the abandonment of Home Rule. “ A more 
generous offer must be made,’’ says Lord Milner. “ We 
must have not only those counties in which the majority is 
for exclusion, but those where it is not,’’ argues the 
“Times.’’ A Bill intended to set up a united Ireland 
is to be changed so as to constitute a disunited one, 
pleads Sir Edward Carson. Political partisans shift 
their views so rapidly that before we deal with these 
invitations on their merits, we must ask how these 





demands square with the original claim of the Opposition, 
and how far Mr. Asquith’s concessions fall short of that 
claim. Now the Tory Party, acting for Ulster, 
have never asked for unconditional and permanent 
exclusion from the Home Rule system. They have 
demanded that there shall be no such inclusion until 
the British electorate has been consulted. They have 
also asked for a Referendum. So far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, the Referendum is given them in the only form 
in which it could be taken without obvious injustice to 
the large Catholic minority in the province. So far as 
Great Britain is concerned, the demand of the Opposition 
There must be two British elections 
before the great Ulster counties can come, even partially 
If a Con- 
servative Government win either of them, the exclusion 
can be made permanent. Even a Liberal win in 1915 will 
not condemn Ulster to inclusion. Only the event of such 
a victory in 1920—when the election must necessarily 


is met twice over. 


and tentatively, into an Irish Parliament. 


turn largely, if not exclusively, on Ulster—can bring 
about that result. And why should it not? The test 
will have been amply fulfilled ; for even Mr. Bonar Law 
does not yield to Ulster an unqualified right of rebellion. 
She is only to ‘‘ rebel’’ up to the point when she has 
clear demonstration that the majority of the British 
electorate is against her. Supposing the Government 
had yielded simpliciter to the Opposition’s demand for 
an immediate election, and the result had been a Liberal 
success in the summer, Mr. Bonar Law must then have 
summoned her to lay down her arms. Under the amended 
Bill, she, or the vital part of Orange Ulster, will have 
not, as Sir Edward Carson says, six years of reprieve and 
then “execution,’’ but six years of certain grace, and then 
as much further time as her British friends can assure 
her. Does any man with the gift of reason maintain that 
the Asquith concession fails to secure the two substantial 
claims of the Protestant counties—first, the full power to 
determine constitutionally their present lot, and the 
right to be unhurried and unvexed in their immediate 
alliance with the old system of Irish government; 
secondly, a definite and deliberate appeal to the British 
elector? And if this cannot be denied, where is the case 
for rebellion ? 

It has, of course, disappeared. No man can say 
that Ulster has now a right to rebel. Her friends may 
object, may fairly argue for an extension of the time- 
limit, or for a change in the character or the area of the 
excluding ballot. But they cannot make refusal a 
ground for an appeal to violence, and if they do, we 
warn them that they will find the area of recruiting for 
such wickedness very sensibly diminished. Ireland, of 
course, suffers. Virtually, a new Bill has to be framed in - 
a hurry, and the scheme of government it contrives for 
any excluded area cannot, we fear, be a good one. 
The Home Rule experiment 
in material force and in moral weight. 


starts impoverished 
It no 
longer commands the great advantage of wiping out 
the old labels and attachments of the existing Irish 
parties, and giving Ireland the benefit of the real thought 
of all her citizens. Unionists and Nationalists will still 
be regimented ; still have their eye on the cajolement or 


the intimidation of the British elector. This is the last 
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and perhaps the worst gift of Unionist statesmanship to 
Ireland. In one sense Mr. Redmond’s task is simplified, 
for he will not have an irreconcilable faction on 
his hands in the Dublin Parliament while he makes 
his moral and political appeal to industrial Belfast 
and agricultural Ulster. Thus Irish union may 
come through the force of ’suasion, and we applaud 
any device which promises to yield a united Ireland 
as the price of a long, deliberate bargain with 
Ulster, while it avoids the cruelties and misunderstand- 
ings, the welter of fury amd jealousy, which civil strife 
entails. But that is a very different thing from imposing 
disunity on Ireland as an integral part of a Home Rule 
Bill. Any future Parliament is free to impose this 
disunity if it will. This Parliament and this 
Ministry cannot. If such a thing were done in 
accordance with Sir Edward Carson’s scheme, Mr. 
Redmond might well pray to be delivered from 
Liberalism and all its works, and Liberalism, in its 
turn, would be driven to ask whither its leaders had 
led it. By such a process a party, unbeaten in argument 
or in the division lobby, would have been reduced to com- 
plete humiliation and to the voluntary surrender of the 
weapon with which it had armed democracy against the 
House of Lords. In our opinion, the Government has 
gone as far as in honor or safety it can go; it is, indeed, 
within an inch of the precipice over which its more astute 
opponents would drive it. We urge it, therefore, to stand 
firm on its existing offer. The amended Bill is full of 
deep consideration for Ulster, and, we will add, for the 
King’s possible objections and personal feelings. But 
neither he nor any force in the State can call upon a 
great British party to yield up its life to its enemies. 





A CIVILIZED PANIC. 


In Turkey, in the old Hamidian days, there was no more 
familiar phenomenon than a panic. It had its ritual and 
its conventions, and when the word went forth to fear, 
every householder knew by habit or tradition what he 
was expected to do. He closed his shop, and within five 
minutes the bazaar looked as if some miracle had brought 
about a union of creeds. It was Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday all at once, for fear spared neither Jew, 
Mahommedan, nor Christian. Someone had been 
suddenly shot in the streets; a rebel band was prowling 
near the gates of the town, or else some fanatic dervish 
in the mosques had been calling the faithful to a holy 
war. 

We have our panics in Europe also. They are much 
less dramatic and rather less frequent. They close no 
shops and affect the business world only on the Bourse. 
A stranger might know nothing of them unless he read 
the newspaper. They are a form rather of national than 
of personal fear, but they mean in the last resort the 
same thing as the more primitive Turkish alarms. They 
mean that in our international relations we do not yet 
live under the supremacy of law; we go in dread of a 
violent outbreak of force; we have not yet so much as 
begun to organize an international security comparable 
with the municipal security of which the possession distin- 
guishes us from Turkey. There has been a rather serious 





panic this week in the German bazaar, and, like most 
panics, its origin is mysterious. Who started it? 
Who will profit by it? These are questions to 
which one can give only a conjectural answer. 
The fact is that Russia began to re-organize her 
armaments shortly after the Manchurian war. Her 
finances, thanks to good harvests and French indulgence, 
have been more prosperous than usual, and since 
the opening of the Eastern crisis in the Bosnian 
affair her arming has proceeded rapidly. She had 
to submit then to the menace of German force, 
and she has never forgotten the lesson. She is spending 
heavily on her navy, and the only question about that 
expenditure, is whether her unwilling sailorsand inexpert 
officers will ever be able to handle the great ships which 
foreign firms are helping her to build. She has increased 
her army on a peace footing. She is about to build 
strategical railways which may in some measure enable 
her to remedy her vital defect as a military Power—her 
inability to mobilize rapidly. Finally, she is doing what 
every Power must do from time to time—she is re-arming 
her artillery with a superior weapon. These are the 
known facts, and they are not new. They were adduced 
last year as the reason which excused the increase in 
the German Army, an increase which was represented 
even in official speeches as the Teutonic answer to a new 
Slav peril. What is it that has caused old facts to be 
suddenly warmed up to make a new panic? 

The answer is, we imagine, that every Chauvinist 
party must have a bogey, and every Chauvinist party in 
its turn provides that indispensable adjunct of military 
civilization to its neighbor. The Prussian military caste 
is evidently in an enterprising mood, and the state of 
Europe makes a promising field for enterprise. It turned 
the formation of the Baltic League to account to increase 
the German Army, and even this extravagance was not 
so far-fetched as it seemed at the moment, for un- 
doubtedly efforts have been made, and were lately made, 
to consolidate this ill-omened League as an instrument 
of Russian policy against Austria. Then came the 
inevitable reaction in France, and the Three Years’ Law 
served to reveal the strength of the new Nationalism, 
which M. Poincaré was leading more or less under 
Russian instigation. Again the Prussian military 
It began to talk of 
the French' revanche, and of the restlessness in Alsace, 
and presently the outrageous conduct of the Zabern 
garrison revived the nearly dormant Alsatian question. 


caste used its opportunity. 


The Alsatian question is a prime necessity to Prussian 
militarism. The Empire began in conquest, and the 
Prussian hegemony is based on a sort of daily conquest. 
Whenever the non-Prussian States become restive, when- 
ever the Socialist democracy seems within reach of the 
reforms which would shake its ascendancy, the old legend 
is revived that France would recover the lost provinces 
by the sword, and by the sword Germany must hold 
them. The inference is clear that the army must be 
above the Parliament, and that the Kaiser must remain 
When these 


basic principles of Prussian ascendancy are in danger of 


the irresponsible head of a military caste. 


being forgotten, there is sure to arise by a Providential 
dispensation some beardless lieutenant who will crack the 
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head of a lame Alsatian cobbler. The Zabern incident 
succeeded so well that the military party has turned 
this time to the East for a bogey. The activity of 
Russia is indeed a tempting theme. It positively invites 
misconstruction. 


What is it, for example, that Russian | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


policy is planning in Sweden? Why was it necessary for | 


the Russian military attaché in Stockholm to plunge so 
deeply in affairs of espionage? An eminently pacific 


little country, which asks only to pursue its own work of 


culture without interference, has been shaken to its | 


foundations by the dread of Russian aggression. In 
Austria, moreover, when the courts are not trying a 


Russian spy, they are exposing the treasonable Pan- | 
Russian propaganda of Count Bobrinsky among the 


Ruthenians. For our part, we do not believe that 
Russian policy will ever threaten a well-armed opponent 
like Germany ; there lies the fundamental absurdity of 
But it is a restless and ill-controlled policy, 
and either in Scandinavia or in the Balkans or in 
Armenia it might conceivably become aggressive. Even 
in France there is uneasiness on this score, which found 


this scare. 


expression this week in the speech of an orator so Con- 
servative and so well-informed as M. Denys Cochin. 
Germany has nothing to fear. If her military caste 
points to Russian armaments, it is only because any pre- 


text is good to justify some further increase in German 





But | 


preparations. The German contractors who help to build | 


Russian warships naturally expect to be called in to con- 


struct the German ships and guns which will answer them. | 


What we are witnessing to-day is the inevitable con- 
sequence of the struggle for a balance of power. Every- 
where interested castes to 
exploit the fears which the armed peace creates. Here 
it is a caste of military aristocrats, there a combination 
We shall win clear of this 
state of latent and continuous panic only by a 


there are groups and 


of great contractors. 


parallel movement of opposition in each country to the 
forces of unrest. France is on the eve of a momentous 
decision. At the coming elections, the victory 
of M. Caillaux and his Radicals, with the Socialists 
on their left, will mean the almost definite abandon- 
ment of the revanche, and the acceptance by France of a 


policy of progressive approach to Germany, if Germany | 


should become approachable. 
chance which wills that at the moment when France is on 
the verge of a decisive conflict with her own militarists, 
The 
curse of the system of alliances is that it renders difficult 
any escape from the circle of panics and provocations. 
France may repudiate “ nationalism,’’ but of what avail 
is that if Russia arouses suspicions! Germany may feel 
secure, but the Austrian ally is threatened from the East. 
There is no way out of these entanglements, save by a 
loosening of the ties which have divided Europe 


Prussian militarism becomes peculiarly rampant. 


into two triple groups, and the constitution in 
their place of a permanent Concert which will 
act on the principle that in every European 


question it is Europe that must decide. What was done 
in the Balkan crisis, haltingly and feebly, must be 
developed, until some council like the Conference of 
- London becomes a permanent institution. It must be 
felt, when one Power appears to be pursuing a policy of 


But it is an unlucky | 





provocation, that the armaments of her neighbor are not 
the only safeguard. It must be known in advance that 
a Common Council will always be found at work to 
facilitate concessions, to delay impetuesities, to impose 
the verdict of publicopinion on any restless and aggressive 
Government. We are to-day in the case of the panic- 
ridden city of the East, and fear will haunt our gates, 
until we have organized an international system of 
security and order. 





THE AGRARIAN AWAKENING. 


Wen men whose wages are twelve shillings a weck are 
spirited enough to brave the farmers’ anger by wearing 
the badges of their union in the fields, we may hope again 
for the English village. A century ago, some far-sighted 
observers among the employing class, which was anxiously 
watching the temper and behavior of the great popula- 
tion of working people that seemed to have sprung up in 
a night, chanced on an important discovery. They found 
that the more a class was oppressed, the slower it was to 
revolt, and that it was a little poverty that was a 
dangerous thing. Or, borrowing from the language 
of a science that was just then so fatally in 
the they might have said that they 
had detected a law of diminishing returns ir the 
ratio of the production of rebels by distress. Of 
course, this generalization, like most laws, only repre- 


ascendant, 


| sented a tendency, and the most wretched and trampled 


of people would break out now and again ; but, generally 
speaking, the greatest danger of rebellion was from those 
who had something to lose. The philosophers had not 
enough experience to discover the moral explanation of 
this apparent paradox; they were content to note the 
fact, and to attribute it to the perversity of human 
nature in the ignorant and wage-earning classes. 

The disabling power of low wages has fallen with 
greater effect on the agricultural laborers than on any 
other class. For here the depressing influence of a low 
standard and of traditions of poor expectations has 


_ been reinforced by all the enveloping circumstances of 


men’s lives. The factory system, though it brought many 
calamities to the working-class, brought the great oppor- 
tunity of combination. It blended or even pounded men 
and women into masses. Field work remains isolating ; 
a poor medium for rebel energy. The agricultural laborer 
passed under the new dominion of capital, but he had not 
the new means and the new weapons for self-defence. 
The balance of power between employer and employed 
has shifted in his case, altogether to the disadvantage of 
the employed. This is true in a strictly economic sense ; 
it is true, also, emphatically in a moral sense. The 
laborer who lives in the farmer’s cottage, is paid perhaps 
in part by allowances, free carting, or milk, and works 
under his eye, stands in a direct personal relation to his 
employer that makes it far more difficult for him to 
assert himself than it is for a man who never speaks to 
his employer and belongs to a great body of men who 
wage war and conduct their diplomacy by accredited 
representatives. Industrial warfare loses a great deal 
of its unpleasantness in town life by becoming for the 
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great mass of combatants comparatively impersonal ; in 
country life a farmer who likes to nag and hector can 
spread an atmosphere which it takes a remarkable courage 
for men working singly or in twos and threes to disregard. 
It surrounds the daily life of the laborer. 
escape from it. 


He cannot 


The most cheering fact of the present time is not 
that people of other classes have come to see that this 
state of things is intolerable. That, of course, is a great 
gain, and its consequences are all-important. But it is 
still better that the laborers themselves have decided that 
it is intolerable, and are facing all these difficulties and 
discomforts in order to end it. For the first time since 
the heroic enterprises of the days of Joseph Arch, revolts 
have been continually breaking out in the villages. There 
was the Norfolk strike two or three years ago, which 
ended badly, but revealed a good deal of pluck and deter- 
mination. There was the Lancashire strike of last year, 
which ended with a comparative success, and revealed a 
spirit of generous fidelity among laborers elsewhere. A 
few weeks ago a strike broke out in Wiltshire. To-day 
there are two important struggles in progress. In Essex 
the laborors are fighting for the right to belong to a 
union, and in Norfolk they are fighting primarily for a 
shorter and more compact working day, but it is not 
unlikely that the strike will soon become a strike for the 
King’s conditions all round. 

The situation presents many hopeful features. 
It is interesting and encouraging that laborers, 
living under the conditions of the Norfolk laborers, 
should think a shorter working day an object worth all 
the risks of such a struggle. When men put a value on 
their leisure, it means that they put a value on their lives 
and their independence. 
laborer has no leisure when he wants it, and a great deal 


At present, the agricultural 
of leisure when he would rather not have it. He has no 
regular holidays, works overtime when he wants to work 
on his allotment, and in many parts of England is sent 
to kick his heels about at home or in the public-house 
when it rains or snows. A man who could take advantage 
of this kind of spasmodic and disturbing leisure would 
have reached a very high stage of civilization. He would 
sit up at night to read Lord Haldane’s address on 
“Truth in History,’’ and prefer the discussion of the 
Athanasian Creed to the most alluring of cinema shows. 
Carlyle found a phenomenon full of alarming significance 
for the upper classes in the career of a Manchester work- 
man, who managed, while starving, in spells of unem- 
ployment, to learn most of the languages of Europe ; but 
this erudite artisan became a popular lecturer and a 
If the agricultural 
laborer, who has to give all the daylight to his employer 


founder of mechanics’ institutes. 


for a very deficient wage, and enjoy the wet weather at 
home at his own expense, could make much of a success 
of this scheme of life, it is safe to predict that he would 
make a better farmer than his master. A shorter work- 
ing day, on the other hand, gives him time for his allot- 
ment, and a Saturday half-holiday gives him time for 
amusement. 

Another very satisfactory though not surprising 
feature is the discontent caused by the improvement 
of the lot of the King’s laborers. As Mr, Charles 








Buxton put it in an interview the other day, it is 
very difficult for a farmer to be a better employer 
than the farmers of his district. He is regarded 
as a bad neighbor, and as he moves mainly in 
farmers’ society, he has to mix continually with people 
who look upon him as unsettling their laborers and reduc- 
ing their profits. For this reason, it is just as difficult to 
start a movement among employers for introducing better 
conditions as it is to start a movement among laborers for 
demanding them. In this case, the start has been 
made in a county where the conditions are bad and 
where there is at the same time a fine and ancient 
tradition of spirit and manliness among the laborers. 
Both in Norfolk and Essex there are hopeful signs of 
success. The history of the struggles of low-paid men 
and women is strewn with tragedies, so much so that the 
most passionate critic of industrial conditions must 
welcome every such strike with mixed feelings, as he 
counts the price that is paid in the obscure misery of 
individuals and of families for every victory so won for 
the human race. What politicians are coming slowly to 
realize is that every such protest is just as much a protest 
against the want of care and imagination-in the society 
that permits such conditions to grow up and to persist, as 
against the selfishness, or thoughtlessness, or false pride 
of this or that class of employer. 





THE PRESIDENT’S STATECRAFT. 
In his fine and fearless appeal to the best self of the 
American people upon the question of the canal dues, 
President Wilson showed himself to be, not merely a just 
man, but a great statesman. For the thrill of response 
to this note of appeal, felt throughout Europe as 
in America itself, has raised the public policy of 
America on to a definitely higher level of self-respect. 
We doubt, however, whether the greatness or the diffi- 
culty of Mr. Wilson’s proposal has even yet been 
appreciated at its full value in this country. For an 
American President, who is by his position not only the 
chief citizen of a Commonwealth, but the head of a political 


ce 


party, to urge ‘“‘ a voluntary withdrawal from a position 
everywhere questioned and misunderstood,”’ on grounds of 
justice and of generosity, is in itself an act of conspicuous 
courage. Charges of breach of faith, issuing from Europe, 
and especially from England, have always stiffened the 
temper of America and stirred into activity the anti- 
British feeling always latent in the breast of many 
patriotic Americans. A public confession of error from 
such a people is a difficult demand, and to make it in 
the free and generous spirit of this appeal will doubtless 
appear to some Americans a needless, to others even a 
perilous, humiliation. Our own calm assurance that the 
earlier position was absolutely wrong and entirely in- 
defensible, makes it hard for us to understand this feeling 
in America. But, though Mr. Wilson had with him 
from the first the great majority of the wisest and 
most respected men in his country, irrespective of 
party, and most of the powerful organs of the 
Press, it is only fair for us to recognize that the 
view embodied in the Panama Canal Act was not so 
obviously and completely unjust and unreasonable as 
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it appeared to Europeans unfamiliar with the facts of 
American commercial policy. The language of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty, to the effect that the Canal “ shall 
be free and open to the vessels of commerce and war of all 
nations—on terms of entire equality,’’ is certainly not 
open to the construction which some Americans were 
foolish enough to press—viz., that “all nations ’’ meant 
But the contention 
that. it was open to exclude from the operation of this 
clause the coastwise traffic which the traditional policy of 
America, as of most countries, has always reserved as a 
domestic matter unaffected by foreign treaties, was at 
least plausible. Indeed, its validity was only destroyed 
by the largeness and the looseness of the meaning 
which usage has given to the practice of coastwise traffic in 
America. When it was manifest that the exemption of 
this traffic would virtually cover all the trade of America 
in this part of the world, not merely between American 
ports, but in South America and the Pacific, the sub- 
stantial violation of the Treaty was generally recognized. 
Not only would American shipping enjoy an actual 
exemption which would assist it in its competition with 
foreign shipping, but the latter might be saddled with 
higher rates so as to defray the full costs of the upkeep of 
the canal. 


‘all other nations ’’ than America. 


The actual economic case, as Mr. Wilson evidently 
understands, is not quite so bad as this. For economists 
have clearly shown that America could not raise the rates 
to foreign shipping so high as to recoup the Government 
for the exemption of domestic shipping without causing a 
diversion of the trade and a reduction of the Canal 
revenue. Nevertheless, the substantial injury and the 
sense of unfairness would have impaired the political and 
moral prestige of America, at the very time when the 
necessities of her internal development are launching her 
as a political and commercial power upon the wider world, 
and bringing her into continually closer relations with 
other nations outside her hemisphere. We feel confident 
that, if Congress responds to the President’s appeal, 
it will strengthen the American people in that part where 
they have hitherto been weakest and most vacillating, 
their foreign policy. That weakness has in part been 
the natural consequence of the measure of isolation and 
security America enjoyed during the greater part of its 
formative period, confirmed until quite recent times by 
what may be termed the negative or privative side of the 
Monroe Doctrine, which precluded it from pursuing any 
active or entangling policy outside the larger confines 
of America. But a graver source of weakness lay in the 
mis-education of a protective policy, with its implica- 
tions of an inherent rivalry of nations in wealth 
and commerce. Here comes the greatest service which 
Mr. Wilson renders by his message. 

As by his tariff policy, so by this high note of 
moral appeal, he seeks to impart a truer and a nobler 
spirit into the nationalism of America. That nationalism 
has in the past, as, indeed, is true of nationalism in 
Europe, striven first for commercial and moral self- 
sufficiency, and thought little of any larger co- 
operation between nations for the development of the 
resources of the world. Mr. Wilson stands for the finer 
nationalism which not only admits but demands a fuller 





measure of mutual understanding and aid. Peace, 
free commerce, and a union of peoples for their many 
common tasks, material and moral, are now realized by 
thoughtful persons in America, as here, to be the grand 
foundations, not only for the general advance of civiliza- 
tion, but for a stronger, because a more liberal, 
nationalism. In the establishment of this sounder 
nationalism, the feelings and ideals evoked by Mr. 
Wilson in this message are potent creative forces. 





A London Biarp. 


Tue Prime Minister rightly said that no party was 
likely to receive the new form of the Home Rule Bill 
with “enthusiasm.’’ But though its objects were not 
strategical, I am bound to say that it has cleared the 
situation. It is a much longer step to meet Ulster than 
the party expected, and it has two serious disadvantages. 
It veils the great idea of Irish unity, and the conse- 
quential amendments may be so complicated that one 
does not see how even a Conference will find time to 
debate them, even if the Tory leaders consent to enter 
it in the absence of a formal agreement. But 
it has brought some incidental consequences of 





importance. It has re-united the Cabinet, at one 
time rather acutely divided, and that is no 
small advantage in the stiff problems before it. 


The Moderates in the Cabinet are now at one with 
the Radicals in feeling that the threatenings of reckless, 
high-handed action can be met with a firm front, and a 
clear conviction that if Ulster shoots when she need 
only vote, she puts herself hopelessly, almost childishly, 
in the wrong. 


THE sweeping character of the concessions was, 
of course, extremely grateful in a high quarter, 
especially in view of the fact that having decided 
to go three parts of the way to meet Ulster, the Cabinet 
has not stinted its measure of conciliation. Apparently 
it extended the three years’ grace to six because 
it thought that Ulster should not be rushed, but 
should be able to plead her cause in Great Britain 
after a full experience of the working of the Act. If 
the option goes through, her case will come up, not at 
the first, but at the second, election. By that time 
Nationalist Ireland will either have made good her claim 
in the sight of all men, or her failure will have been 
equally evident. It is a stern trial for her; but what 
could be fairer to Ulster? 

But one point is clear. The Liberal and the 
Nationalist parties are absolutely agreed that if the con- 
cession is to stand it must be final. There can be no 
sliding down a slippery slope of fresh surrenders, with 
the break-up of the Coalition at the bottom. For this 
end the Opposition are, I am afraid. likely to work. They 
will make all sorts of fresh demands. The first will be 
Sir Edward Carson’s call for absolute and permanent 
exclusion. Sir Edward wants this Parliament definitely 
to shut out Ulster, and to force any Liberal Govern- 
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ment, when it takes up the question of Irish Government 
again, to pass a new Act. The present Bill does point 
to a united Ireland. But if permanent exclusion is 
adopted, it sets up a disunited one, and leaves 
a future Parliament to begin the task of recon- 
struction all over again. This will never do. To this 
the Irishmen will not and ought not to consent ; and the 
Government would have no right to ask them. 


Faruine this, there will probably be attempts to 
extend the option, or to add a fresh option when this 
one expires. “ Be logical,’’ will be the cry. “If you let 
Ulster stay out because she will fight rather than come in, 
you must obviously let her keep out till she changes 
her mind.” Already, the tone is that of a victorious 
general, pressing a half-beaten foe on to a final surrender. 
This tone has at once been set by Mr. Bonar Law with 
his debating society smartness, his sour, vituperative 
tongue, his primitive thinking and glib speaking. Mr. 
Law probably does not want to settle, or would not know 
how to go about the work if he did, and his leadership 
is treated with such open disrespect that his will and 
his no-will carry about equal weight. The real factor 
is Sir Edward, and he does desire a settlement—on terms. 


Bur settlement or no settlement, the Die-Hards, 
with Lord Milner as fugleman, are again halloaing the 
Tory Party on to the steep place down which it fell in 
1910. I need not detail their new plans, which, of course, 
the Government have full in view. They are a little 
madder than the old. The maddest of them all is to throw 
out the Army Bill, and dare the Government to go on for 
a few weeks or days—between April, the date of the rejec- 
tion of the Army Annual Bill, and late May or early 
June, that of the passage of the Home Rule and Welsh 
Disestablishment Bills under the Parliament Act—with- 
out a Regular Army. 


THE object, of course, will be to force an election 
before the Home Rule Bill or the Welsh Bill can be 
turned into Acts, the Government being compelled to go 
to the country in order to regain the power to move or 
to pay a soldier. Again, the spirit of the party would, 
I think, veto any such course. Another pleasing idea 
is that the Parliament Act can be evaded by constant 
adjournments of the Home Rule debate. Here the 
Speaker is to be brought in as an accomplice. He is to be 
asked to refuse his certificate to a measure whose con- 
sideration the Lords had merely postponed, on the ground 
that the forms of the Parliament Act had not been com- 
plied with. No mancuvring is too crude, too tricky, too 
cynical, for these plots against the peace of the realm. 
Liberals await their development with satisfaction. They 
know what the end of them will be. 


Meanwuite, the Irish situation remains, on the 
Nationalist side, quite firm. 
is absolutely discounted. I am sure that the leaders 
are sincere when they say that they wish the Asquith 
compromise to succeed, not to fail. Two motives are 
obviously strong with them. They have always believed 
that the moment the Bill becomes law, Ulster will begin 
to come in. 


Mr. O’Brien’s resistance 


She will do so with reluctance and mis- 


| 





giving, but she wil! not stand exclusion. Even Armagh 
is by no means so clear for it as one might imagine, 
always supposing that the Bill gets into operation. The 
second is that the Nationalist leaders are confident that 
they can win industrial Ulster in the end by merely show- 
ing her where her interest lies. The new Bill at least lays 
them under heavy bond to be of good behavior, and puts 
extremists of all sorts in chains to the moderates, who, 
after all, predominate. It is this centripetal force on 
which the prudent heads of Nationalism count. 


DIFFERENCES among the prophets as to the probable 
duration of this Parliament were to be expected, but it is 
rather surprising that there should be a confusion of 
testimony concerning its possible duration. By the Sep- 
tennial Act (which on this point governs the Parliament 
Act) it is provided that the period is to be counted from 
the day on which, by the writ of summons, the new Par- 
liament is appointed to meet. Consequently, as the 
present Parliament did not meet till the end of January, 
1911, it would seem, as a matter of strict interpretation, 
to have a right to prolong its life till the same month in 
1916. Yet, in his speech of Monday, Mr. Asquith—who 
certainly ought to know—fixed the latest possible date 
some months earlier, and this, oddly enough, though it 
would have strengthened his argument at the moment to 
have stuck more closely to the stricter reading. 





One hears with mixed feelings the news of the long- 
contemplated change in the price of the “ Times.” The 
“Times ’’ at a penny !—the “ Times ’’ of Sterling, Delane, 
and the second and third Walters, the good old haughty, 
brutal, self-sufficient, superior, noli-~me-tangere “Times’’ ! 
I suppose it is no use standing on a tottering pinnacle; 
and Lord Northcliffe—whose weakness is not a passionate 
regard for tradition—judges that the time has come 
to swoop down on the field of penny London journalism, 
fluttering some ancient dovecotes in his path. The ques- 
tion is whether he will create a new circulation, or simply 
divert so many thousand readers from his three existing 
rivals. It is, of course, a tough problem. The reduction 
in price from threepence to a penny—supposing the old 
circulation to have been 30,000—would mean a loss of 
about £75,000 a year. Some of this has been made up, 
no doubt, by the rise in circulation which followed the 
reign of the twopenny “ Times”; but now, of course, an 
immense new public is wanted. His problem now is 
how to produce a first-rate penny paper which shall not 
be a strictly party organ. Will the “ Times” keep up its 
old super-excellence in this respect? Already it has 
let the “ Manchester Guardian ’’ race ahead of it in its 
Parliamentary reports as well as in the power and fresh- 
ness of its political writing. Will it also become an 
ordinary Tory paper, and thus tempt the “ Guardian ” 
to London? I am told that the extra cost of a London 
issue would be about £20,000 a year, a trifle in the 
economics of a great daily newspaper. 


An eminent authority sends me the following 
reflections on the early historical development of the con- 
scriptionist movement :— 


“ Compulsory military service in all the countries in 
which it is in existence is the direct lineal descendant 
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of the French conscription devised by the Jacobins, and, 
if there is one man more than another to whom its 
parentage can be assigned, that man is Marshal Jourdan, 
in the days when he was a prominent Jacobin. 

In its early days—whenever adopted—the com- 
pulsory system was frankly regarded as a deplorable 
necessity. Now it is said to have great intrinsic merits. 
It was not until after 1870 that compulsion was found 
to be so admirable a thing in itself. The great soldiers 
of former times had the highest opinion of voluntarily 
enlisted soldiers. None of them held this opinion—as 
shown by his action—more strongly than Frederick the 
Great. The earlier histories of the War of Liberation— 
written sometimes by men who had been actually 
engaged in the war, or who, at any rate, wrote while 
many who had taken part in it were still living—these 
histories are filled with admiration of the work done by 
those who served voluntarily. Anyone who can remember 
the German picture galleries of forty or fifty years ago 
will hardly have forgotten the prominent position of 
pictures representing the assembling and proceedings of 
the Volunteers of 1813. The principal glory of the War 
of Liberation was considered to be that it was largely 
the work of Volunteers. 

“The remarkable change in sentiment, occurring 
first in Germany and then spreading to other countries, 
is largely due to Treitschke and historians of his school : 
and it is interesting to note that Treitschke’s laudation 
of conscription or compulsory military service was not 
due to any merit as a military measure that he saw in it, 
but to his belief in its efficacy as a political arrangement 
for unifying Germany, in making Prussians, Bavarians, 
Wurtembergers, &c., acquainted with each other, and in 
persuading them that they had a common cause. The 
Prussian military caste seized upon this, and did its best 
to raise conscription to the level of a sacred dogma.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 











THE “LOYALIST”? REBELLION. 
Z. 
Betrast, Marcu 1lrx, 1914. 


I was listening yesterday to the founder and head of 
one of the greatest engineering works here, a violent 
Unionist, on what he considers economic grounds. He 
expressed the utmost hatred and contempt for the other 
three provinces on account of their “ damned laziness,” 
the proof of which was their failure to establish such large 
“industrial concerns ’’ as he has established here. Like 
many others, he is also terrified of Home Rule, because 
he is convinced that the first step of a Dublin Parliament 
will be deliberately to reduce Belfast to ruin by the 
imposition of immense excise duties which would make 
the manufacture of linen, ships, and machinery im- 
possible, and leave the city as a rotting scrap-heap of 
vanished prosperity. “‘ Our prosperity—our ruined pros- 
perity!’’ is among the commonest cries of distressful 
protest that one hears. In many circles, it is commoner 
even than the appeal to “ The Faith of our Fathers.”’ 

But more significant than his own apprehensions of 
commercial doom was a story he told me of a workman 
who said to him, “I don’t like the look of things at all, 
sir. It seems as if there was going to be a settlement! ”’ 
That is, in fact, the general attitude. Some of the lead- 
ing Unionists, especially the financiers, explain that they 
would reluctantly yield to a majority by General Election 
or Referendum. Others say they would reluctantly agree 
to complete and eternal exclusion of the whole province. 
They see both the risk and the absurdity of a “ loyalist 
rebellion,’’ and would be glad enough to climb out of it 
if they could contrive to do so within the meaning of the 
blessed Covenant, which has almost taken a place beside 
the “ Word of God.’’ (One of the leading Protestant 
divines, when asked his opinion of the Prime Minister's 
proposal yesterday, considered it sufficient reply. to say, 
“Our Covenant was made not to be broken but to be 
kept.”) Many would still like to find a way out, but I 
believe the great majority of the “ Ulster Loyalists ’’ in 





their hearts would agree with that workman: whenever 
there is a chance of settlement, they do not like the look 
of things. 


ExcLusion By OPTION. 

That is why Mr. Asquith’s proposals have been 
received here with howls of execration. Sir Edward 
Carson’s phrase about sentence of death with a stay 
of execution for six years is popular, and that 
trusty old “sword of Damocles’’ has come into action 
again. But here we can give both Sir Edward and 
Damocles points, and beat them. Our characteristic 
turn of oratory is the indignant question, “ Are we to 
be kept for six years roasting over hell-fire and then 
drop’t spluttering into it? Never, never shall it be! ”’ 
And that scorn of settlement is again, I suppose, the 
reason why hardly a word is said of Sir Edward Carson’s 
offer to submit the exclusion by county option to the 
Convention if only the time-limit is removed and the 
future inclusion be left to the Imperial Parliament. A 
mere spectator might regard this offer as coming very 
near to the Prime Minister’s own proposal. I myself, 
being, like most people, averse from rebellion, unless 
some high principle is at stake, cannot believe that the 
difference between the two is sufficient ground for civil 
war, or even for riot. But then one has to put oneself 
in the position of the “loyalist’’ rebels. One has to 
remember how small a part reason plays in all passionate 
conviction. Backed by Sir Edward’s prestige, his 
suggestion might possibly carry the Convention, but the 
assent would be reluctant and half-hearted. The 
majority of the “ loyalists’? do not want a settlement. 
Of all the prominent Ulster Unionists whose opinions 
are quoted this morning, Dr. Bingham, Moderator-elect 
of the General Assembly, alone speaks of Mr. Asquith’s 
proposals as a possible basis of compromise, and hopes 
that “‘ something acceptable to all may yet be hammered 
out by negotiation.’’ 


Tue U.tster MInp. 


To understand the prevailing mood, an Englishman’ 
has to put himself back to the state of mind prevailing 
in his own country about fifty years ago—say, in the mid- 
Victorian period of 1865. First, as to the common plea 
about industry and commerce, he finds to his astonish- 
ment that the great employers here are still the devoted 
disciples of the old Manchester School. Here the doctrine 
of ‘‘ laissez-faire’? and individual enterprise with 
individual rewards still lingers like the last rose of 
summer—the last rose, except that all its lovely com- 
panions of ‘‘free competition’’ and ‘‘ unrestricted 
labor ’’ still bloom around it. Self-made millionaires 
still brag of the humble origin from which their money 
sprang, and regard their pecuniary success as an emblem 
of moral superiority, besides being one of the conclusive 
evidences of the advantage of Protestantism. Last 
Sunday a fervid Ulsterman drew my attention to the 
number of electric trams that start at regular intervals 
from ‘‘the Junction’’ as a proof of God’s favor and 
Ulster grit, both of which would rapidly disappear under 
a Dublin Parliament. Prosperity, comfort, and 
mechanical arrangements for manufacture, locomotion, 
ands sewage are esteemed infallible proofs of character 
and intelligence, and from the comparative poverty of 
the other provinces, their comparative idleness, in- 
capacity, or vice is confidently argued. The man who 
has made his fortune is the man to be admired, not only 
for his motor and the big house he inhabits down the 
shores of the Lough, but for the sake of the hundreds of 
hands he employs—his sanctified implements for good so 
long as they do their duty in that state of life unto which 
it shall please God to call them. Last week one of the 
deputations, lately brought over from England and Scot- 
land to study the Ulster question, was here. Under the 
communicative effects of Irish hospitality, they poured 
their fluid impressions out upon me. I found they had 
been specially shown the dirt and misery of the Dublin 
slums, and, among pleasanter things, had swallowed out- 
rageous calumnies about Dublin’s youthful depravity. 
Tn contrast, the streets and splendors of Belfast were now 
displayed before their agricultural eyes, and they were 
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called on to decide which was the better—the Ulsterman 
or the Nationalist, the Union or Home Rule. There 
could be no hesitation about the answer. 


Tue Trapitions or Farru. 

To understand the religious attitude also, the 
Englishman must throw his imagination back into a 
bygone age. For myself it is easier than for younger 
men, because I was brought up in sternly Evangelical 
circles, where every Roman Catholic was regarded as a 
brand meet for the burning, and hardly likely to escape 
his natural doom. From a Papist no virtue of any 
kind was to be expected. The wonder was that Divine 
Providence allowed such people to survive, and it was 
quite certain that if once they regained political power 
they would martyr all good Protestants at the stake. So 
I feel quite at home here when on Sundays I hear the 
Catholics denounced under the similitude of the Amale- 
kites, Hittites, Jebuzites, and other prehistoric 
inhabitants of Palestine. It recalls my unhappy boy- 
hood to hear the grim, black figure in the high pulpit 
thundering the execrations of Hebrew prophets against 
the ungodly, of whose identity no one doubts. It is like 
old times to watch the audience sitting spellbound under 
the combined enchantments of self-righteousness and 
hate. But for the ordinary Englishman of to-day, whose 
sense of history is a little cultivated, and whose 
knowledge of the Bible does not end with the Old Testa- 
ment, it must be hard to realize how intense the feeling 
of difference within the Christian religion may become, 
and with what apprehension, as well as hostility, it may 
pervade the whole of life. . 


THe UnpeEerztyinc Causrs or REBELLION. 


So it is that, in the words of a “ Times ”’ correspon- 
dent, the Ulster Protestants (standing to the Catholics in 
a proportion of about four to three) seem by signing the 
Carson Covenant to “ enter into an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Deity.’’ To quote again from the 
Protestant ministers, one of them said yesterday that 
“Time and the Most High will vindicate our action.’’ 
Add to this consciousness of superiority in religion and 
industry an old tradition of race-ascendancy, steadily sup- 
ported for generations by the English Government and 
the English garrison, and dating from times when “ the 
mere Irish ’’ were little better than savages to be shot at 
sight, and then one may begin to understand the deep- 
lying passion in which, as I said, reason plays so small 
a part. The under-current of Ulster’s opposition to 
Home Rule is a contempt for the Irish people —a con- 
tempt which is now nowhere to be found outside Ireland. 
It is this contempt that drives the “ Loyalists ’’ to talk 
of rebellion and openly to prepare for it. They are quite 
conscious of the anomaly. After regarding the 
Nationalists as perennial rebels for many generations, 
they are now converted into the rebel party themselves, 
and they cannot get used to the situation. They cannot 
imagine it. ‘ We shall march under the Union Jack,” 
they cry. “ We shall chant ‘God save the King.’ Shall 
we be attacked by troops who march under the Union 
Jack and chant ‘ God save the King’ like ourselves? ’’ 

Certainly, the situation is perverse, and everyone 
must wish to agree with the Catholic and Protestant 
Home Rulers that the preparations for rebellion are 
mostly bluff—mere means of bringing pressure. upon the 
Government to drop the Bill and cry “ As you were! ”’ 
On the Unionist side, one hears the frequent belief that 
English troops will not fire upon them when it comes to 
the point. One also hears the peculiar argument that 
surely the English Government could not be so cruel as 
to allow rebellion to go so far without objection if they 
only meant to stamp it down in the end. But among the 
rank-and-file there is something more than bluff in the 
movement. I have seen a good deal of the drilling here, 
and will describe it in my next letter when I have seen 
more in the country districts. In part, the “ Loyalist ”’ 
rebellion may be bluff, but behind it all there is a mixed 
passion of old contempt, old ignorance, and old belief in 
a racial superiority of religion and intelligence. Out of 
that passion arises the desire to fight—to strike a blow 
at the enemy who threatens the accepted position of 





ascendancy. And so it comes about that, when there is 
a chance of settlement, the Protestant workman here says 
he does not like the look of things. 

Henry W. NevInson. 





Lite and Wetters. 


HUMANITY AND LAW. 


“ At what rate per cent. per annum does wrong become 
right?’’ The question was Herbert Spencer’s, for that 
disciplined mind was never so precise or so formal as 
when it was stirred to intellectual anger. If there is in 
ordered societies an odd movement by which injustice is 
sanctioned by time and consecrated by usage, there is a 
contrary process by which the customary wrongs of one 
generation become a burning sore on the conscience of 
the next. But at what rate does the process move, and 
by what calculus do politicians measure the change in 
public opinion? There are rough measures available 
when a question comes within the scope of party warfare 
and controversy. It begins to turn votes; it plays a part 
at by-elections, or at the lowest it inspires resolutions 
from meetings which cumber the post-bags of Ministerial 
departments. ‘ Go on as you are doing,’’ said an ancient 
permanent official to the writer, who was talking to him 
about the brutalities in Macedonia, which at that time 
averaged one hundred murders monthly. “Go on,’’ he 
said, and, as he spoke, his white hairs and senile decorum 
seemed to incarnate the obstruction of time and the deaf- 
ness of prosperity, “we keep a register at the Foreign 
Office, and every now and then we count the resolutions.” 
Some sort of equation has been worked out by generations 
of experienced bureaucrats; so many resolutions will 
extort a blue-book, a few-more may be worth a sentence 
in the Guildhall speech ; a given number of tons of paper 
may produce action. Democracy has its automatic 
machinery ; 2 slot is open for your resolutions, and when 
the weight is adequate, something will tumble out of its 
reservoir. It seems to be the law of politicians that each 
generation shall legislate for the last. The sons, wearied 
and disillusioned, do without joy what the fathers 
demanded with passion. But the rate per cent. per 
annum is lower still when we attempt to legislate to 
check the sufferings of the beasts. 

It may have been Sir Isaac Newton who was the first 
to draw attention to the wanton cruelties of the slaughter- 
house and the kitchen—or was some still more venerable 
patriarch before him ?—yet in our day Mr. Galsworthy 
must agitate against the same brutalities. William 
Blake said that a captive linnet in a cage “ puts all 
Heaven in a rage”; we have waited a century for any 
effective anger on earth against cruelty to caged birds. 
The things which we want for the animals to-day were 
the commonplaces of the table-talk in the circle of Shelley 
and Leigh Hunt, and even in the earlier generation of 
Holcroft and Mary Wollstonecraft. The movement of 
opinion is none the less palpable and evident. The de- 
mands which were made ten years ago only by “ humani- 
tarian’’ societies, and were a part of the creed of 
“ advanced ’’ people and Radical newspapers, are now 
adopted and “run’’ by the more popular Conservative 
organs. The particular things on which Mr. Galsworthy 
has chiefly insisted have long ago ceased to be the 
peculiar views of people who have courage to stand in a 
minority and to brave the charge of “faddism.” They 
are to-day among the aspirations of the “ compact 
majority ’’ which wants no fundamental changes in life, 
the comfortable middle-class whose thoughts move 
timidly within the trammels of an intellectual hobbled 
skirt. They none of them involve big changes in social 
habits, and yet they extend to a fairly long list, and 
would sweep away a great volume of avoidable cruelty. 
The list includes certainly the prohibition of the import 
of the plumage of wild birds, the effective ending of the 
traffic in worn-out horses, the uniform adoption of a 
system of humane killing in slaughter-houses, protection 
for caged birds, and, we should add, the recognition that 
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a tight bearing-rein comes within the legal definition of 
cruelty, and, finally, that if public amusements are to be 
censored, the obvious thing to prohibit is the exhibition 
of performing animals. All of these reforms, we should 
say for our part, are long overdue. Any Government in 
our generation might safely and easily have dealt with 
them. 

It is not, one hopes, unduly optimistic to assume 
that on one of these reforms at least we may reckon 
this session. Mr. Hobhouse’s Bill to prohibit the 
import of the plumage of wild birds was introduced last 
year as a Government measure; one asks that after its 
re-introduction last week it shall be pressed, this time, 
through all its stages. The opposition to it comes 
entirely from the trade concerned. It is a minute 
interest, for while the actual merchants in these 
barbarous ornaments may suffer, the workpeople who 
handle the plumes and wings can turn such skill as their 
ill-paid and none-too-healthy handicraft requires, to 
the making of innocent substitutes. There is nothing to 
fear for this Bill, save a surrender due to ignorance. 
The offers of the “trade’’ to suppress by voluntary 
agreement the importation of certain specified kinds of 
plumage can look specious only to those who are 
ignorant of its details. The kind of egret, for example, 
with which the trade will be pleased to dispense, turns 
out to be a species which has little value or attraction 
asanornament. The Australian birds, whose unfamiliar 
names swelled their list, are already safe, for the 
Commonwealth has forbidden their export. One has 
only to detect such a fraud as this, to set one’s face 
against any thought of compromise. The case against 
the wearing of this imported plumage is not, after all, 
dependent on the question whether any particular 
species is in danger of extermination. It is an aggrava- 
tion of cruelty that it threatens to deprive the world of 
whole races of beautiful creatures. 

But the real offence at which the normal mind 
revolts, is not the destruction of the race, but the 
cruelty to the individual bird. The woman who 
wears the nuptial feathers of the egret in her hat 
has offended because she has wantonly caused the 
loss of one happy and innocent life, and doomed the 
offspring of the parent bird to die of starvation in the 
abandoned nest. It is that record which her neighbors 
read in her hat, as clearly as though it were a printed 
legend. The offence would be no less gross if we were 
assured that somewhere else a large number of un- 
molested egrets were breeding in safety. The albatross 
wing in a fashionable hat means on some island of the 
Pacific that the bird which the genius of Coleridge ought 
to have rendered sacred to every English ear has been 
tortured before death and massacred in tens of thousands. 
The disgusting fact would not be mitigated by an 
assurance that on some other island it bred safely. It 
is likely enough that prohibition, first in the United 
States and presently in our own country, may increase 
the supply which goes to France. Already one sees in 
Paris an ominous profusion of plumes, and women deck 
themselves with hats which have lost all pretence to 
grace, and only brag of a prodigality in slaughter. But 
this excess is the beginning of the end. A restricted 
market has brought about a fall in prices, and diminished 
prices must mean before long a decline in the supply. 
What America did yesterday and England does to-day, 
will be imitated in France to-morrow. 

It is, on the whole, surprising that any pressure 
should be necessary to secure humane laws on 
behalf of horses. It is “ good form ’’ in England to care 
about horses, and the man who has no instinct of his 
own for the creature which is the companion of an 
Englishman’s sports, affects it from a salutary snobbish- 
ness. Tlie owner of horses who has any taste has long 
ago abandoned the cruel amputation known as “ dock- 
ing,’’ and that device of a vulgar smartness, the tight 
bearing-reign. It is the hired horse of the livery stables 
or the drudge of the funeral hearse which suffers most 
to-day from the gag-rein. The coachman, as a rule, is 
forced to use the thing by an employer more ignorant 
than himself, and the veterinary profession has long 
heen virtually unanimous in condemning it. Here, if 





anywhere, instructed opinion is ripe for legislation. The 
case for — the export of worn-out horses for con- 
version into Belgian sausages is even clearer. The steps 
already taken have been ineffective, though they may 
have lessened the scandal. But the report of the Board 
of Agriculture shows that the inspection has been per- 
functory ; the horses still die on the voyage, still arrive in 
such a state that they must be slaughtered on the quays, 
and still make their dreadful, pitiable last journey along 
the Belgian roads, starved and lame, under a rain of 
blows. The simple way of stopping this revolting traffic 
is to prohibit the export of any horse worth less than 
£10, and this, it is said, the Board of Agriculture is 
now prepared to do. We suspect no reluctance in Mr. 
Runciman—effective action would, indeed, make any 
Minister deservedly popular. “ Animals,’’ as a Belgian 
Senator said the other day in an attack on this traffic, 
“have no votes.’” But we have a firm belief that a 
Government which set itself to deal with such questions 
as these, and deliberately resolved to bring the law 
into closer relation with public opinion, would find its 
reward in this country. To many men and women the 
test of any change is whether it will reduce the sum of 
preventible misery. Hold fast to that test, and many 
a noisy controversy will leave you indifferent. But 
there is no doubt about any Bill which diminishes 
animal suffering. 





THE SOULS OF PLACES. 


THE lady who writes under the name of ‘‘ Vernon Lee ”’ 
may fitly be described as the poet of the genius of 
places. In her latest volume, “The Tower of the 
Mirrors’’ (published by John Lane), we recognize a 
sketch entitled ‘‘ The Treasure of Venzone,’’ 
remember reading with great delight when it appeared 
some years ago in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette.’’ It is 
typical of her work in this kind, and of the sketches of 
which the volume is composed. We quote a few 
sentences :— 

‘“T had been to Venzone, whose existence I had not 
hitherto suspected, on a burning August day some years 
ago, and had brought back an impression, above all of 
the strange transparency as of jasper or amethyst of the 
bare rocks in the fierce mid-day heat, their sharp edges 
luminous against the burning sky. And under this 
marvellous pallor made of light, I remembered the little 
Piazza of Venzone, on one side the Palazzo Pubblico, 
colonnaded and loggia’d and staircased, with its Lion of 
St. Mark; on the other, a charming Venetian Gothic 
house, with a dishevelled vine. I remembered also 
the church of smooth grey stone, delicate lilac in that 
light, lifting its high belfry, and the saints and angels 
of its gables, into that fiery, blue sky, against that 
crystalline, glittering amethyst of mountains. It stood, 
I remember, with the delightful quality of perfect unity 
and utter solitude, at the end of the village-like little 
town, close against the vine-covered city walls, with only 
grass and orchard around.’’ 

Now, this is just the kind of place the present writer 
likes. To come upon such places in that happy, central 
zone where Germany melts into Italy, is like entering 
another world. We have just such a place in our mind’s 
eye, the wide, empty, sunny piazza, the blue air above 
alive with swallows, the great hills just beyond covered 
with the last German pines, the utterly contented people 
going about their cheerful businesses, the vendor of small 
birds crying his wares, the chairmender singing at his 
work in the open air on the cobble-stones before his door. 
It seems there is a ‘‘ treasure ’’ in the Church at Venzone. 
The name itself is a jewel, with its Venetian ‘‘v’’ and 
“z,’’ like two soft liquid stones set in pure gold. “ No one 
comes to Venzone,’’ lamented the sacristan to “ Vernon 
Lee,’’ when she went there the first time. When she re- 
visited it, five years later, he immediately recognized her, 
and ‘‘ No one ever comes to Venzone,’’ he said again. 
“* And if any should come in the future,’’ she adds, ‘‘ I 
believe that this third traveller, this third seeker after 
the Treasure of Venzone, will again be myself.’’ No; 
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we are very much disposed to think that the third visitor 
to Venzone will be the writer of these lines. 

The soul of a place is in its ripeness, its mellowness, 
the sense of the continuity of human life that it gives 
one ; in one word, in its age. As we write, we lay down 
our pen for a moment and take up a daily newspaper. 
Our eye lights on an account of a tortoise in the Zoo who 
has lived six hundred years, and who has just given the 
first sign of spring by turning in his winter’s sleep. He 
has lived, one may say, through English history. He 
may have been brought here by a Crusader from the 
East, or by one of those Southern ladies who came from 
Guienne or Aquitaine to be Queens of England. The 
first language he heard spoken in England may have 
been Norman French. He remembers Piers Gaveston 
and Wat Tyler, and, in their prison castles, how many 
English Kings! Through his happy summers and sleep- 
ing winters the human generations, one after another, 
have vanished, like the white late autumn mists upon 
the night Queen Mary died. In the presence of this 
venerable creature, the old unhappy things are no longer 
scenes of long ago; they are still with us. To 
have a soul, a place must be at least as old as this 
tortoise. Its market place must have hummed and 


tinkled with human life on one same day of every week 


for at least six hundred years. 

The poet speaks of the “‘old things’’ as being, as 
a matter of course, ‘‘ unhappy,’’ and, in fact, how often 
the scenes of one’s pleasant autumn wanderings have 
been the setting of ghastly tragedies! Think, for 
instance, amid the green umbrellas of a French market- 
place, in the blazing August sunshine, of the agony of 
that one moment in the midst of the secula seculorum, 
when before a gaping crowd of eager sight-seers in that 
same square, some poor wretch was broken upon the 
wheel. But, after all, these lurid incidents are lost in 
an age-long joy of living. The coming and going of the 
crowds of white-capped women, the cheery bustle of 
market-day, the babble of shrill voices, the marvels told 
by medicine vendors and mountebanks, the cheapening 
of cheeses, the rattle of spits and frying-pans in the 
kitchen of the Hostellerie du Bon Larron, it all went on 
so in the days of Louis Onze, before the Huguenots dis- 
turbed the world! 

We remember as a boy being greatly impressed by 
a poem lamenting the vanished holy well of St. Clement 
Danes :-— 

“The dust and rubble of to-day 


Covers the shrines of yesterday 
As old and worthless things.”’ 


So we fear it is with the old, dreaming, haunting, spell- 
bound places; they are being buried by the vulgar, 
insistent Present ; one cannot hear the voices of the Past 
for the noise of trains and trams and motors. What 
would Heine have made, for instance, or Hans Andersen, 
of the present Prussianized Germany? Europe seems in 
danger of losing its soul. But “ Vernon Lee’s’’ book 
shows us how much of Europe is still unspoiled. 

We ourselves know and love many such places all 
about Europe, steeped in the charm and romance of the 
Past. Our first love was the country of the Seine, and 
the Cathedrals and market-towns of Normandy and 
Northern France. Our first irrecoverable rapture was 
on turning from the Street of the Big Clock at Rouen, 
and coming upon the Cathedral front with its luxuriant 
blossoming of mouldering imagery, seen one June morn- 
ing in the blue radiance of the gloriously gilded day. 
We recall on that same journey our enchantment at 
Lisieux—the church, the old houses, the inn, the market- 
square—but all this was thirty years ago. The religious 
soul of Bruges is in her chimes, and in the works of that 
holy and humble man of heart, Hans Memling, in the 
H6pital de Saint-Jean. The soul of Brittany again is in 
her Calvaries and Churches and pilgrimage Chapels. 
The most beautiful and romantic spot we have ever seen, 
at any rate, in its own Celtic way, is the Chapel of Ste- 
Parbe, the scene of a great Pardon, near Le Faouét. 

But there are humanist moods, in which the little 
towns of Holland appeal to one as strongly, just as one 
turns from a skylark’s soaring flight and Angela of 
Foligno ecstasy to the merely earthly contemplations of 





a fat tlrush comfortably picking up juicy worms from 
the April grass. In Pieter van der Hoogh’s pictures one 
can see the soul of seventeenth-century Holland, and of 
its little towns with their domestic churches and succulent 
inns, settling down after all their fierce storms into a 
comfortable mundane tranquillity of snowy linen and 
capacious beds, of fine glass and china, of parrots and 
spices, of tulips and liqueurs. How Pieter van der 
Hoogh painted, by the way, the feathers in a man’s hat, 
the fur on a lady’s sleeves! The Dutch pictures of the 
seventeenth century no less than the Flemish ones of 
three hundred years before show the leisure for delight 
and the capability of it. 

Then, again, there is the soul of Italian hill-towns, 
the gay, careless poverty, the ragged blitheness of Umbria 
and the Veneto. We found ourselves last September at 
Luino, on Lake Maggiore. The town itself is a thing of 
shreds and tatters. Curious fragments of things to eat 
hang up in the shops. The inhabitants in their patched 
clothes have a Franciscan air; a certain cheerful accept- 
ance of poverty, a smiling defiance of circumstance. On 
the old houses here and there are the sixteenth-century 
frescoes—the Trinities and Annunciations and Flights 
into Egypt. We asked the youthful waiter who brought 
us the fegato alla Veneta what there was to see at Luino, 
and received the radiant answer, “ Niente—c’é il Lago.”’ 
We tried to buy a novel of Fogazzaro’s, but were told 
that such books cost five lire, and no one could buy them 
at Luino; ‘‘ son poveri.’” We think they do just as well 
with dream books and books of prayers. All the 
inhabitants seemed contented, not least an old gentleman 
in his shirt sleeves, sitting on a tumble-down wooden 
balcony amid bird cages and pots of carnations, reading 
a faded old yellow newspaper. 

For ourselves, we do not know which soul pleases 
us most, the soul of smiling prosperity at Amboise, of 
light-hearted poverty at Luino, of well-fed tranquillity 
at Haarlem, of mystic fervor at Le Faouét, or hum-drum 
pleasantness in the little towns on the Seine. 





IF THERE WERE NO BEES. 


A comMITTEE of local bee-keepers held anxious conference 
concerning the approach of Isle of Wight disease. Our 
apiaries are in the centre of a circle that is narrowing 
at an alarming rate. In the south a row of seventeen 
stocks was swept away in a single week; in the north 
our expert has seen a field of crawling bees, and from 
east and west equally bad news comes. We are like the 
Senate of Rome, hourly receiving worse tidings till the 
cheek-blanching climax comes :— 


“ Aster has stormed Janiculum, 
And the stout guards are slain.’ 


’ 


We listened to someone from a neighboring county 
that has been swept clean of bees. He has watched it 
with the eye of a war correspondent, and also spoored 
the devastating microbe with a microscope. There are 
bacteria on the dead leaves in the field, in the soil, and 
on the grass blades. He found them in the stream two 
miles below an infected apiary, and has not the least 
doubt that the wind can carry them. No drug has been 
discovered that will help the hive that has been attacked ; 
it may brood the disease for days, for months, or for 
years, and then inevitably perish, scattering the spores 
once more broadcast. 

We had met to devise a system of quarantine or 
destruction to beat back the narrowing circle, but in the 
face of this evidence of the microscope, what could be 
thought of? One of us, who is a Quaker, after some 
glum minutes, opened his mouth, and said that as it was 
evident that our Creator intended us to have fruit, and 
that bees were necessary for the fertilizing of blossoms, 
He would in His own good time put an end to this 
visitation. Another, who is a clergyman, scoffed at 
“those silly people’’ who suppose the Isle of Wight 
disease to be a judgment. It could not be supposed that 
this country was more in need of a judgment than 
America, and there was no Isle of Wight. disease there. 
Soothing as these words were to our national pride, it 
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cannot be said that the theological telescope gave us much 
more room for hope than the secular microscope. 

The subject bristles with points, of which, to a mind 
that knows nothing of the rules of theological thought, 
the theological seems the more enticing. A judgment, 
we suppose, would be fitted to an offence. Wales would 
not be punished for disestablishing a minority church, 
through her bees, but a bee punishment would be meted 
out for a bee offence. If we had scandalously overworked 
our bees, we might, by lowering their vitality, subject 
them to an inherent malady, and give it the power to 
destroy them. The bees of Britain, however, are beyond 
comparison less overworked than the bees of America. 
Wherefore, etc., Q.E.D. But the untrammelled 
theologian could not leave the subject without wondering 
whether the bees themselves might not call down Divine 
punishment by their own offences. Even the flowers 
may be guilty of some scandal that is best punished by 
depriving them of their bees. 

Fascinating as such speculations might be to the 
fanciful inquirer (for they hold out little hope of any 
a posterior: evidence), they must not be pursued here. 
We can only ask ourselves a little what might happen 
if microsporidiosis were to get altogether the upper hand 
of the bee. The present attack has been running in our 
country for seven years, and is well on foot for a further 
devastating march in this the eighth summer. Where 
it passes, it does not always at the first attack wipe out 
quite all the stocks, but often those that seem to have 
escaped show later that they were only incubating the 
disease at a more leisurely rate. Sometimes a new stock 
may be started on the same ground the next year, and 
take no immediate harm, at other times, the disease may 
be found there after a rest of three years. Now and 
then the country as a whole reports that its virulence is 
obviously decreasing, again the cry will come that it is 
being redoubled. It is at least a very powerful enemy, 
congener to that which nearly destroyed the far more 
easily protected silkworm, and it may not cease its 
ravages until the bee has become a comparatively rare 
insect. Not only the hive bee, but the wild bees, and 
even the wasps are susceptible. 

It is a commonplace of botany that many flowers are 
dependent on bees for their fertilization. Some, such as 
the willows, growing male blossoms on one tree and 
female on another, would seem to be utterly dependent 
on the bee or some other flying insect. Still, they have 
not advanced very far beyond the poplars, of which the 
wind carries the lighter pollen from one tree to another. 
If the willows were left to themselves, they might soon 
revert to a wind-fertilized condition. Their ‘‘ palm”’ 
would not stand out above other catkins by their 
fragrance and beauty. Man would deplore their new 
form as much as the ghosts of the departed bees, and, like 
them, would regard it as a degeneration. Yet the poplar 
is, on the whole, a nobler tree than the goat-willow. 

If we search the flowers of the field, those that have 
not only male and female blossoms on one plant, but 
stamens and stigma in the same flower, we find that 
nearly every conspicuous example has some contrivance 
for shielding its stigma from its own pollen, and attract- 
ing messengers to bring pollen from a stranger plant. 
The giddy fly will bring a daisy the dust of a dandelion, 
or even of a fungus as readily as the only pollen that it 
needs. The humble bee is almost as aggravatingly 
catholic. The hive bee alone is almost entirely faithful 
to a single species at a time, and thus always does its 
work as the plant desires. The removal of the hive bee 
alone, though its place should be filled by an enormous 
increase in the numbers of humble bees, might cause a 
great falling-off in the cross-fertilization of blossoms, and 
thus in the vigor and beauty of our flora. 

Though we can soon find a thousand species that 
have been adapted preferentially for cross-fertilization, 
but few of that number will be peremptorily so adapted. 
The gooseberry is a seasonable example of the policy of 
cross-fertilization if possible, but, failing that, self- 
fertilization. For a short time the stamens are open, 
and in that time their pollen may be swept away by the 
bees’ first visit. Then the stigma becomes ready for the 
pollen of earlier blossoms to be brought to it. If no bee 





comes at all, the stamens may fertilize their own stigma, 
though experiments seem to have shown that self- 
fertilization produces not only less effective blossom, but 
not effective at all. Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that 
if the bee became extinct, these blossoms that are only 
preferentially in favor of cross-fertilization would shortly 
become frankly self-fertilized. The beautiful petals 
that rejoice us so much, and especially the blues and 


‘purples that the bees like best, and the sweet scents that 


still more bring heaven upon earth, would disappear, or 
be replaced by hue and odors of decayed carrion for the 
attraction of flies. A Judgment that removed the sun 
from the sky would be almost as bearable as one that 
was visited so heavily upon the flower. 

If the wild flowers and the dry-seeded plants seem 
to make of the bee a luxury and not a necessity, and not 
to have gone so far in the direction of bee-fertilization 
but that they can still turn back, yet many fruits wrought 
to a high state of specialization by man are doomed to 
extinction or immense retrogression in a bee-less world. 
The horticulturist is often unaware of the fact; he even 
denies it, and asserts that the bees are his enemies, yet 
the fact is that a hive in his garden would often be worth 
many bags of superphosphate as an investment in fruit. 
Certain experiments with gooseberries, red currants, 
apples, and plums, of which the results are before us, 
make the matter very clear. In addition, some of our 
choicest varieties are sterile to their own pollen, whether 
from another or the same stock. Unless the amber-heart 
cherry is interlaced with some other variety (and unless 
no bee is kind to it), there will be no fruit. It is so with 
Cox’s orange pippin, by many considered our best apple, 
with Rivers’s early plum, and with many other delicacies. 
It is told, probably by Kropotkin, how in Normandy the 
damsels christen a certain kind of apple by beating it 
with blossomed branches from another tree, and that 
there is no fruit if the ceremony is omitted. Such a 
prospect is not without charm, but we hope we shall keep 
our bees. 





Att. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE LONDON GROUP. 
I.—By Rocer Fry. 


Tue London Group is a new body. It has just opened 
its first exhibition at the Goupil Gallery. Its natural 
history is curious. And first it must be noted of the 
natural history of almost all artist groups that, like the 
protozoa, they are fissiparous and breed by division. 
They show their vitality by the frequency with which 
they split up. The London Group is in part the result 
of such a vital process. But there is also a phenomenon 
known to men of science as symbiosis by which is denoted 
the coming together for the needs of life of two quite 
separate organisms, which give each other mutual 
support in an unkindly world. The London Group is an 
interesting case of this, for it includes two quite distinct 
organisms, the old Camden Town group of neo-Realists 
and other followers of Sickert and the newly-formed 
Futurist-Cubist group, who have already found the 
parent envelope of Post-Impressionism too irksome. 
Perhaps this is as good a way of organizing an exhibition 
as another, and since the two groups dwell together to 
satisfy common needs, and not because of any artistic 
agreement, there is no reason why they should split 
up. To the public, however, it is possible that the 
collocation of pictures of such entirely different aim may 
be puzzling. 

Of the Camden Town half of the new compound it 
is not necessary to speak; we all know how admirably 
solid and well-grounded their painting is, and how little 
they endeavor to break new ground. Mr. Gore has never 
done more to my liking than in his delicately atmospheric 
canal. Mr. Ratcliffe, who showed an admirable interior 
lately at the Little Gallery, seems in what he shows here 
to have caught the infection of dirty violet monochrome, 
which so often obscures the atmosphere of Camden Town ; 
but he is a talented artist. 
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The chief interest, for me at all events, lies in the 
other group. This shows most happily that the ferment- 
ing process of the new ideas of Post-Impressionism is still 
going on—that no particular formula or receipt is going 
to be stereotyped. Mr. Adeney, for instance, is using 
the Friesz-Marchand version of Cézanne’s art, slightly 
dosed with Cubism, and it has set free in him a very 
genuine and personal feeling for Nature, enabled him to 
express his delicately contemplative attitude with a force 
and directness that would never have emerged through 
the older formule, where masterly control of representa- 
tion was a sine qua non, for Mr. Adeney is much more 
marked by the sincerity and delicacy of his feeling than 
by any pretensions to technical skill. 

Mr. and Miss Etchells carry simplification a step 
further. Mr. Nevinson adopts the orthodox Cubist 
methods with something of the Futurist ideas of illus- 
tration. Mr. Lewis, who, I believe, calls himself a 
Futurist, is, in the designs he shows here, working out 
combinations of forms which are nearly as abstract as 
Picasso’s; finally, Mr. Bomberg is developing a quite 
distinct type of abstract design. 

This great variety of direction is indeed a most satis- 
factory and encouraging sign. It shows that the general 
idea of the new movement is capable of indefinite 
expansion in different directions. I know that the 
scoffer will say that when once you have thrown likeness 
to Nature away there is nothing to prevent anyone 
inventing any number of freak patterns, so long as the 
artist cares about nothing else than to shock the public 
with some novel monstrosity. As a matter of fact, even 
assuming such unscrupulous self-advertisement on the 
artist’s part, it is very difficult to invent any new kind 
of design that hangs together at all, and mere incoherence 
would never succeed even in arresting attention. 

It is quite easy to pick out among these artists those 
who have some original quality, and those who are merely 
working by receipt, the adherents of a new academicism. 
Mr. Nevinson, for instance, who is extremely able, and 
has considerable technical skill, seems to me entirely 
academic—which, by the way, is not by any means the 
worst thing that can be said of an artist. He takes 
over a formula ready-made and exploits it. His ‘‘ Non- 
Stop ’’ is almost a copy of a work by Severini. Like so 
many of the Cubists, like nearly all the Futurists, he 
shows little power of interpreting the forms he takes 
from Nature; his ingenuity comes in in the way he 
jumbles the jig-saw picture. Mr. Wadsworth, again, 
seems to me to work by receipt, and to add nothing of 
his own except a rather heavy, blatant color which his 
models would have avoided. 

But here, I think, the list of merely derivative 
workers would end. Mr. Adeney has a genuine feeling 
which he expresses with courageous simplicity and dis- 
regard as to whether his picture has the kind of accom- 
plishment which begets admiration. Mr. Lewis’s 
originality is very different. He is by nature highly 
gifted, and by training highly accomplished, so that 
whatever he does has a certain finality and completeness. 
In front of his abstract designs one has to admit their 
close consistency, the clear and definite organizing power 
that lies behind them. But it is rather the admission 
at the end of a piece of close reasoning than the delighted 
acceptance of a revealed truth. He makes us admit his 
power ; he does not invite us to feel as he felt. So that 
one wonders what, after all, it was that he felt, unless, 
indeed, it was mainly the consciousness of his own 
exceptional ability, and that is likely always to interest 
him more than the spectator. 

Of Mr. Bomberg it would be rash to prophesy as yet, 
but this much may be said, that he has the ambition, the 
energy, and brain power to strike out a line of his own. 
He is evidently trying with immense energy and concen- 
tration to realize a new kind of plasticity. In his colossal 
patch-work design, there glimmers through a dazzling 
veil of black squares and triangles the suggestion of large 
volumes and movements. I cannot say that it touched or 
pleased me, but it did indicate new plastic possibilities, 
and a new kind of orchestration of color. It clearly 
might become something, if it is, as I suspect, more than 
mere ingenuity. In one of his drawings, the purpose 





becomes clearer ; this has a new and to me rather exciting 
plastic quality. Mr. and Miss Etchells seem to me the 
two artists of the group that have the most definite 
artistic sensibility ; the only two, in fact, in which this 
quite spontaneous grace is clearly evident. In Mr. 
Etchells’s case this invaluable gift is backed up by a 
greater degree of accomplishment, and perhaps a stronger 
intellectual power; but it is even more pure and spon- 
taneous, more surprising in its unconscious certainty of 
expression, in Miss Etchells’s work. 

So long as an artist possesses this gift he cannot go 
far astray; one convention may ease his expression, 
another may clog it; but with whatever determination 
he sets out, however wrong-headed and obstinate he may 
be, his feeling is sure in the end to get the better of 
his will. Not that the convention in which these artists 
paint seems to me unfavorable to them, far from it. I 
only note how lightly they wear any particular fashion, 
how effortless and unstrained their movements are, so 
that among much that is rather vehement in its asser- 
tion, their pictures might appear at first almost insignifi- 
cant in their want of calculated effect. But they count 
all the more in the long run. 

Only two sculptors exhibit at the London group, 
Mr. Epstein and Mr. Gaudier Brzeska. I will not repeat 
my admiring disparagement of Mr. Epstein. I wish I 
could change it to admiring enthusiasm. Mr. Brzeska is 
certainly one of the most interesting sculptors working in 
England. He is very brilliant and facile, and a master 
of his craft. At present he is very various, sometimes 
showing too great a reliance on his virtuosity, at others 
attaining to real directness and simplicity of expression. 
I am not sure that he is not more inspired by contact 
with Nature than by abstract problems of plastic design. 
There is no fear of his being merely literal or imitative, 
he is clearly too pure an artist for that; on the other 
hand, when he is abstract, he may become too schematic. 
At least, I liked his little naturalistic torso as well as any 
of his exhibits. 

Altogether, the first show of the London Group 
entirely justifies its formation. It will, for some time at 
least, provide a platform for the jeunes féroces. One 
may hope that it will remain open to new impressions for 
at least two or three years, and that is quite enough to 
justify the creation of an artist group. 

Rocer Fry. 


II.—By a MEMBER OF OUR StTarFF. 


Ir was Diderot’s centenary the other day, and we were 
reading over his art-criticisms when the summons came 
to attend the exhibition of “the London Group.” In 
those days Greuze was painting, and the bewildered 
modern thinks with reverence and regret of the days 
when Diderot wrote about Greuze. Those great elders 
went to a gallery like children to a play. They looked, 
and admired, and laughed, and wept. They read a story 
on the canvas, and with a classical naiveté they told the 
story, and called it criticism. And very well they told 
it, too. We are not sure, indeed, whether Greuze’s 
picture or Diderot’s essay is the better work of art. In 
those days one told the tale of the young girl and her 
dead bird, and one could reckon that the pen would 
reinforce the brush, and in the brotherhood of sympathy 
two “men of feeling,” as that age would call them, would 
draw from the little anecdote all that it contained of 
sentiment and grace. Was it trivial, this art which 
could delight the plain man with an incident of daily 
life, saw with the eyes of every day, and aimed only at a 
mastery in the drawing and a craftsman’s cunning in the 
manipulation of the brush? It seems to us amazingly 
restful and complacent; we envy the simple-minded 
pleasures of that age, and if any touch of superiority 
curls our smile, we remind ourselves that Diderot, as 
Auguste Comte would say, was the greatest mind of his 
century. We have no Diderot to-day, and assuredly we 
have no Greuze. The modern artist will give us every- 
thing but pleasure. He will shock and startle. He 
will shake us out of our complacencies. He will perplex 
and stimulate. He will move us to anger and to laughter. 
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He will send us staggering out of his rooms blinking at 
a mad universe, in which men curl up into the form of 
an interrogation mark that bounces across a patchwork 
of cubes. All this he will do for us. But he will not 
please. Resentful, bewildered, and hungry, we hurry 
home to our armchairs, take down a well-thumbed 
volume, relapse into an intelligible century, and sigh 
for the days when Diderot wrote on Greuze. 

There is no Diderot. There is no Greuze. We 
cannot sit down to tell the story of Mr. Bomberg’s 
mosaic and Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s patchwork. Where 
shall we begin? They have baffled our sympathies and 
rebuffed our aid. We can sit down only to put an angry 
negative on paper. The honest critic can only say of 
the canvases which evidently convey the central message 
of the London Group to the world: “ They meant nothing 
at all to me; I cannot distinguish one from the other, and 
for my part the effect would have been exactly what it 
was, if they had been hung upside down.’’ We are not 
at all sure that there is a case for reasoning with these 
young men. The charitable visitor to these exhibitions 
begins with the assumption that all this startling work 
is sincere. It flows, he assumes, from some intelligible 
theory. In their ardent revolt from conventions these 
young men must have lit upon some discovery that for 
- them illuminates the visible world. They have somehow 
trained themselves to see men running as animated stove- 
pipes. A human face does, in fact, present itself to their 
vision as a tortured arrangement of kindergarten blocks. 
They do see their fellows stalking about a muddy-colored 
earth in the guise of gigantic cockroaches or two-legged 
lobsters. But we have not even tried to believe 
that the hold of a ship looks to them, when they 
gaze at it, like a flat chessboard crudely and not quite 
regularly colored. It would be easier to persevere in this 
charitable theory did not the fashion in eccentricity 
change so rapidly. You have barely time to realize that 
men are uncommonly like stove-pipes or cockroaches, 
when, presto! another revolution has occurred, and you 
are presented with a portrait of Christopher Columbus 
which resembles nothing so much as one of those parti- 
colored quilts which our grandmothers used to sew to- 
gether, after an unusually destructive puppy had ruined 
its symmetry. 

There would be some compensation in gazing 
at canvases which have no meaning to anyone but 
the painter, which have neither top nor bottom, nor 
foreground nor background, and bear no apparent rela- 
tion whatever to the visible world, if they were at least 
agreeable decorative objects. But the pattern is a chaos, 
and the coloring loud and crude. They must, we sup- 
pose, be regarded as symbols in some unintelligible script. 
The pious Moslem adorns the walls of his mosque with 
representations of Allah composed of the letters of his 
name. If one knows no Arabic the piety of the design 
is lost and does not edify, but it is usually pleasing as a 
decorative pattern. Our case is not merely that we do 
not understand the Arabic of these disordered cubes and 
prisms, but also that we do not like the design. We 
have gained no light on the character or significance of 
Christopher Columbus, and, what is worse, our senses 
have been offended and annoyed. For our part, the 
charitable modesty with which we began the scrutiny of 
these innovations has worn very thin. When the patient 
study of a jumbled pattern of crudely colored geometrical 
figures is rewarded at the last by the dim emergence of a 
rudimentary foot, a scratched-in leg, or an indication of 
a ladder, one turns away in equal discontent from the 
needle and the bundle of hay. The hay is an irrelevance, 
and the needle was not worth the hunt. The plain fact 
is that these young men are farceurs, who pursue an out- 
rageous eccentricity, with no more serious aim than the 
fun to be derived from puzzling the public or the adver- 
tisement to be gained from the critics’ anger. Some 
absinthe-sodden decadent may have started the fashion 
in a delirium which was at least sincere ; his followers are 
dull imitators who have, in fact, less originality than the 
sorriest Academician who at least dares to be under- 
stood. 

One is no less bewildered by the perverse contri- 





butions of Mr. Nevinson. They startle, they innovate, 
but they are always lucid. The obscure young masters 
of the London Group are artistic egoists, who evidently 
paint only for themselves. We are never in doubt about 
what Mr. Nevinson intends to convey. He is not so 
revolutionary as to have discarded the vulgar contention 
that pictures are painted to be looked at, and are 
intended to convey some mental state—we are not sure 
if he would call it an emotion or an impression—from 
the artist to the public. It is perfectly clear when he 
sketches the inside of a “‘ non-stop’’ tube train, or the 
landing-stage at Boulogne, that he intends to convey the 
sense of hurry and bewilderment which the scene calls 
up in the beholder. A musician would do it with trun- 
cated rhythms, broken phrases, exclamatory chords. His 
method is to hurl fragments of things seen in a wilful 
disorder at the beholder. It is not the scene which he 
depicts, nor even the memory which he records. What 
he constructs is a fantastic composition, in which the 
order of the outer world is tortured and inverted, while 
certain minute details which may have had some psycho- 
logical significance for him, receive an inordinateemphasis. 
In the Boulogne scene it is a number (possibly the number 
of the engine) which stares at us from the centre of the 
picture. In the tube interior it is a fragment of a news- 
paper gummed on to the canvas. In the portrait it is an 
actual button fastened on to the painted surface. Here, 
one feels, there is a theory and a clear intention. We 
know very well from other examples of his work with 
what hard, forceful competence Mr. Nevinson can draw, 
and we are sure that his unconventionality is at least 
deliberate. Little as the work may attract us we have to 
admit a cleverness which sometimes achieves itsend. The 
phantasmagoria called a harbor does suggest an over- 
powering sense of liquid water, and the jumble of the 
Boulogne scene does convey a sense of grimy and energetic 
hurry. The failure of this work, which has real person- 
ality and intellect in it, springs solely from the wrong- 
headed theory behind it. Mr. Nevinson is not represent- 
ing the visible world as we see it, or even as he sees it. 
That is vieux jeu. He is carrying out a piece of psycho- 
logical analysis. What struck me? he asks himself. Oh! 
that absurd number on the engine, of course, and then 
that bit of wall, and the funnels of the ship, and to be 
sure there was an absurd advertisement of something or 
other, and all the while the little men were scurrying 
about with luggage. So he jots down these fragmentary 
impressions, with no pedantic regard to right and left or 
up and down or foreground or background. They are 
things in his mind, and thought is not an extended 
surface. 

That is the method of the literary artist, who will 
make what he calls a vivid word-picture by just this 
jumble of hints. But, unluckily, Mr. Nevinson has to 
work with a canvas which is an extended surface, and is 
hampered with a top and bottom and a left and a right. 
He cannot disregard perspective. The fragment of 
engine or the rounded funnel is drawn with every atten- 
tion to perspective. It is in the whole scene that it is 
lacking. He is forced into destructive compromises. 
Now he is psychologizing, and again he paints. He leaps 
about from the flow of thought where impressions follow 
each other, to an extended world where there is an up 
and down and a right and left. The result is, to our think- 
ing, on the whole, bewilderment and failure ; but, unlike 
the work of many of his colleagues, it is an interesting 
and sincere failure. The experiment fails from no Jack 
of courage or skill or craftsman’s instinct, but simply be- 
cause the artist has allowed himself to be caught in a 
devastating academic theory. He has power, and his 
future depends only on his ability to free himself from 
the entanglements of a sophistication. 

One turns away from this exhibition of the London 
Group aware that youth is very much alive. These young 
men are tired of repeating. They will insist on a per- 
sonal vision and an individual method. Their experi- 
ments may issue only in failure upon failure, but they 
have at least this subjective value that they are an 
expression of mental energy and the will to be oneself. 
How far that self is worth expressing remains to be seen. 
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We are not as yet convinced. The plain man waits while | purpose, and differently colored for each area. 


the melting-pot bubbles, perhaps with too little patience, 
growling from time to time that it is the result that 
interests him and not the artist’s struggle towards in- 
dividuality. And, on the whole, the plain man is right. 
Individuality is not an end in itself, and if your invention 
is barren, it were better that you had been satisfied with 
competent repetition. Something may come of the 
modern revolt ; but while we wait, we can dream of the 
tranquil century when Diderot wrote on Greuze. 





Present-Day Problems, 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE DOCK LABORER. 


THE condition of the casual laborer has long been 
the despair of social and industrial reformers. Many 
trades dependent upon season, weather, sudden freaks 
of taste or fashion, are essentially irregular in the 
employment they afford. But even where the demand 
for labor is fairly regular in amount, the presence of a 
chronic over-supply of competitors for jobs may cause a 
large amount of irregularity of employment and of liveli- 
hood. These industrial conditions react in a most 
damaging way upon the character of workers in 
particular industries or localities, breaking down the 
habit of regular work, so that many men will not under- 
take a full week’s continuous work when they can get it. 
Many of these trades and workers are in numerous small, 
scattered businesses which seem to defy organization. 
But there has been one large industry, living largely upon 
casual labor, whose structure has been a special challenge 
to reformers—the group of trades concerned with the 
loading and unloading of ships. Ever since the great 
Dock Strike of 1889, attempts have been made at the 
organization and decasualization of dock labor in the 
great ports. But no more interesting experiment has 
been tried than the recent Liverpool Dock Scheme, an 
elaborate account of which (published by P. S. King & 
Son) is given by Mr. Williams, a divisional officer of 
Labor Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance. 

Here are sixty-five separate firms, giving employ- 
ment to from 15,000 to 23,000 men, according as the 
time is slack or busy. There are about 29,000 registered 
dock workers, many of whom are working for two or 
three different firms in a given week. Employers had 
been in the habit of picking and choosing to meet their 
daily requirements from among those who happened to 
present themselves at the dock gates. Men had no means 
of knowing where they would be wanted, or employers 
of knowing where they could get the best supply. Much 
time was wasted in fruitless hanging round, and the 
process of checking and paying wages, when irregular 
numbers of different men did bits of work for several 
firms in the same week, involved immense trouble for 
both parties. 

The basis of the new scheme has been registration 
of all workers, and the establishment of Clearing House 
Areas for dealing with wages and employment. All 
persons entitled to apply for dock work are registered, 
and receive a Board of Trade tally. This tally is pro- 
duced when a laborer is engaged by any employer and 
when payment of wages is made. It also serves as a 
guarantee that the holder has an insurance card deposited 
at a clearing house. For the operation of the Insurance 
Act has been an important stimulus towards the adoption 
of the central system for wage-payment, which is the 
most prominent function of this scheme. There are six 
clearing house areas, each with its clearing house and its 
separate Committee, consisting usually of two representa- 
tives of the firms belonging to the area, two representa- 
tives of the men whose tally numbers allot them to the 
area, with a Chairman selected by general agreement 
from the employers. These areas are connected through 
a central clearing house, which is the nucleus of the whole 
organization. Each firm, when it takes on men, gives 
them a tally, and keeps an account of their time and 
earnings upon wage-sheets specially provided for the 





These 
wage-sheets are sent in to the central clearing house as 
soon as possible after working hours on Friday, and there 
the managers of the various clearing houses sort them 
out into their several areas, compare the totals with the 
summaries presented by each firm, and prepare a 
summary of theirown. Next begins the important work 
of transferring the items from the employers’ wage-sheets 
to the official pay-sheets, an arduous and rather com- 
plicated work. Then the total earnings of each docker 
are ascertained, with due deductions for insurance. 
Finally, for each area a ‘‘ Summary of Summaries’’ is 
made, classifying the wages to be paid by areas, and 
giving the following particulars :— 


(1) The number of the pay-sheet. 

(2) The number of men to be paid 

(3) The total net amount of wages. 

(4) The total amount of insurance deductions. 
(5) The gross amount of wages. 


Each firm pays its total wage-account by cheque, and 
a sum of money is drawn from the bank and apportioned 
among the managers of the several clearing houses, to be 
paid out by the clerks to those who present the requisite 
tallies. The detailed technical arrangements for the 
smooth running of this wage clearance are intricate and 


ingenious. It is far from complete as a system of wage- 
payment. For two obstacles are at present causing 
trouble. First, there is the perversity of some of the 


smaller firms, which insist on paying their own wages, 
and refuse to utilize the clearance system. Secondly, 
there is the system known as “‘ subbing,’’ consisting of 
extra payments made for special purposes, to provide 
‘* meal money ’’ in case of overtime, etc. The fact that 
the clearance. house payments require that the week 
should end on Friday, so as to enable payments to be 
made on Saturday, seems to have led to a very injurious 
extension of ‘‘ subbing,’’ so as to cover by separate pay- 
ments most of the money earned on Saturdays, instead 
of letting it run on into the next week’s accounts. This 
has seriously affected the statistical value of the returns 
under the clearance system, besides weakening the whole 
economy of the scheme. 

The Clearing House and its Committee, however, 
form a very serviceable beginning for the orderly 
organization of the trade. The Committees settle a great 
many knotty points relating to disputes about wages, 
the giving of tallies to other classes of dock labor, regis- 
tration of unqualified persons, and matters of internal 
discipline. For questions of detailed wage dispute, there 
is provided in each area at the time of paying wages a 
dispute window, to which ordinary pay clerks refer those 
who raise difficulties as to the amounts due to them. 

One other very important feature of the clearance 
house area requires mention, viz., the provision of a 


‘machinery of communication for enabling the supply 


and demand of labor at the docks to come into easy and 
rapid adjustment. The chief instrument for this is the 
‘Surplus Stand,’’ to which men who have not been 
taken on where they have applied may have recourse 
with the certainty of learning where among the various 
other firms vacancies occur. In each area there are two 
or three of these surplus stands in telephonic communi- 
cation with all the firms in the proximity. In a highly 
localized trade like dock labor, it might appear that such 
provisions would at any rate secure that no demand for 
labor could go unsatisfied. But there are constant small 
shortages, amounting in all to a considerable waste, and 
this in face of the fact that there are 29,000 registered 
men against a maximum demand never exceeding 23,000. 
Mr. Williams explains this comparative failure of the 
distribution of labor by the slackness of employers and 
of men, neither of whom are yet educated to recognize 
the value of the surplus stands, or to make full use of 
them. 

It is evident that a great deal more needs to be done 
before the decasualization of dock labor is accomplished. 
The statistics of actual employment during the year show 
that less than half the workers are in regular or even 
tolerably regular employment, The following sliding 
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table, relating to the number of weeks worked by each 
worker, brings out the extent of his irregularity :— 


7,387 or 23°47% of the total worked in each of from 0-13 weeks 


4,836 or 15°37% a 33 ‘ * 14-26 ,, 
5,228 or 16°61% . re . - 27-39, 
14,020 or 44°55% we “ 4 wt 40-52 ,, 


Neither employer nor worker appears as yet to appreciate 
the importance of regularizing the labor system. It is 
largely a matter of acquired character in a large class 
of workers. There is a relatively high hourly rate of 
pay for hard manual work, and no compulsion on a man 
to turn up regularly. A man who is content to earn 
15s. to keep him for a week need only work twenty-six 
hours. And a great many are content. They would 
rather have this liberty and leisure for half their time 
than more money with security and regularity of employ- 
ment. Employers often complain, but in large measure 
they are responsible. ‘‘ Why is it that they cannot rely 
upon a larger proportion of the tally-holders to apply 
regularly for work? Because for generations they have 
only given them casual work, and have thus created a 
body of men who have no desire to work regularly. 
Instead of pursuing a policy of concentrating their work 
on the least number of men, they have done the exact 
opposite. They have not made it worth while for any 
except their ‘low numbers’ to attend regularly, and 
consequently there is a large class of dockers which only 
come to the docks when all else fails, whilst out of the 
remainder a large proportion are only prepared to put 
in a few days in each week.’’ As matters actually stand, 
about 31 per cent. earn 15s. or under, evidently not a 
living wage for any man with a family. 

Mr. Williams asks pertinently, Whether it would not 
be infinitely better for dockers to get a regular weekly 
wage, with allowances for overtime, even if the wage- 
rate were slightly less per hour than now? And would 
it not pay employers to have a more reliable and efficient 
labor supply than they have at present? The appeal 
to economic interests seems overwhelming. But an 
effective organization appears to demand from the 
employers an amount of co-operation and consideration 
which they are very slow to’ give, and from the casual 
workers a habit of steady work which is very difficult 
to acquire. Moreover, it must be remembered that most 
of this dock labor is very heavy, monotonous, and 
destitute of interest. Many of these men probably have 
not the physique to support its continuous burden. 
Those who have no family to keep, or whose wives or 
children contribute to the family income, will not un- 
reasonably prefer to earn 15s. with three days’ work 
rather than twice that money for a full week’s work, 
which involves much more than twice the tax upon their 
powers of physical endurance. It is not a simple 
problem, nor can we feel surprise that a year’s trial of 
this interesting scheme has not sufficed to furnish a 
solution. 


J. A. Hopson. 





Communications. 


THE PERILS OF AMENDMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—This is a real crisis—there was none before—and 
hesitation may now spell disaster. One more step on the 
Cabinet’s downward path, and there is an end to Home Rule, 
the Parliament Act, and much beside. Mr. Asquith’s terms 
have been definitely refused, fortunately for us. We of the 
rank and file must insist that no further concession shall 
be made to threats of force, and that the Bill, in default of 
any better settlement, shall be passed as it stands. At all 
costs, we must not be committed to amending the Bill by 
exclusion, and by all the tangled mass of absurdities and 
anomalies consequent upon exclusion. It seems incredible 
that the Cabinet should ever have approached that open 
trap. 

What does exclusion involve? 


Three kinds of amend- 
ments— 





(1) To carry out the machinery of the plébiscite. 

(2) To give effect to consequential amendments in the 
body of the Bill, as applied to Nationalist Ireland. 

(3) To provide for the government of the excluded area. 

All three teem with difficulties and complications, with 
matter for prolonged and keen debate, and with oppor- 
tunities for the destruction of the whole measure, without 
any breach of faith on the part of the Opposition. 

(1) The whole principle of a referendum is new, and 
details must be expected to provoke lively controversy. 

(2) Among hosts of alterations in the body of the Bill 
will be those required for Irish representation in the Irish 
Commons and Senate and in the Imperial Parliament, and 
those required in finance, &c. Take the latter. The 
Customs’ clauses will have to go, and presumably the Post 
Office. Think what this means. The powers granted to 
Ireland are already whittled away and “reserved” until 
nearly half Irish expenditure is outside Irish control. Why? 
Mainly to appease Ulster opposition. Without that oppo- 
sition we should have years ago seen a representative con- 
ference of Irishmen hammering out their own constitution 
on a truly dignified and responsible footing. Now, this 
obstacle—Ulster—disappears, and its disappearance is the 
signal, not for enlargement, but fresh diminution of 
powers. To complete the irony, the White Paper blandly 
congratulates us on the existence of the “ reserved services ”’ 
as simplifying the problem of exclusion. And since so much 
has been taken, it is easy to take more. The principle of 
the Union is invoked in order to save a mangled Home 
Rule. 

(3) But the future government of the excluded areas 
is the most dangerous branch of the three. Do Liberals 
realize what Irish Government is, and that without express 
enactment to the contrary the whole of that grotesque system 
must (under exclusion) be duplicated and re-established in 
Belfast? And do they realize what is involved in express 
enactment to the contrary? The thing cannot be done 
hugger-mugger, or by unlimited Orders in Council, according 
to the complacent vagueness of the White Paper. Optimists 
may think it temporary, but the Ulstermen will regard it 
as permanent. The smallness of the area does not make 
the difficulties less great. It is anticipating the normal work 
of a Home Rule Government and providing sufficient matter 
for a separate Bill. 

I have only given a bare sketch of the complications inci- 
dent to the mutilation of Ireland, in itself an absurd and 
monstrous political act, creating chaos, intensifying evils, 
solving nothing. All the points I have raised, and many 
more, must be threshed out in Parliament, and, even 
if a rough draft agreement were to be arrived at, the 
Parliamentary obstacles might well prove to be insuperable. 
We should have only the “suggestion” stage of the Bill 
in the last of its three sessions under the Parliament Act, 
an Act which it is the whole purpose of the Opposition to 
nullify and destroy. Once embarked we could not turn back 

And the strange thing is that we should be assuming 
of our own volition a well-nigh impossible task, which, 
if we held our ground firmly, would rest on the shoulders 
of the Opposition. They claim that “ Ulster” is a separate 
nation. It is not, and in their hearts they know it is not— 
the Ulster Unionists best of all. That is the bedrock of 
our position. Why abandon it?—Yours, &c., 


ERskKINE CHILDERS. 
March 12th, 1914. 





Letters to the Editor. 


FROM WELLINGTON TO ROBERTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—It is, I fear, unlikely that Lord Roberts will have 
read the excellent article in your last issue on “ Civil War.” 
But surely Lord Reberts has not forgotten the old public- 
schoolboy words, “Play the game,” though he appears to 
have forgotten how they should be applied at the present 
critical moment? 

Perhaps it is not even now too late to recall what an 
equally great soldier and even more illustrious old Etonian 
than Lord Roberts said, when he decided for patriotic 
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reasons to give the weight of his authority to carry the 
repeal of the Corn Laws through the House of Lords. “I 
am quite of your opinion,”’ said the victor of Waterloo to 
another Protectionist peer, “it is a d—d mess; but I must 
look to the peace of the country and the Queen.””—Yours, &c., 


Op ETonran. 
Oakwood, Liverpool, March 12th, 1914. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND BRITISH LIBERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your article in this week’s Nation on “South 
Africa and British Liberalism ’’ shows less knowledge and 
fairness than is your wont. Yet there are special reasons 
why we look to you to know and be fair in this matter. It 
involves issues of incalculable seriousness alike for labor, 
for personal liberty, and for the Imperial system of 
autonomous Dominions. Truth is unusually important. We 
cannot, of course, look for it from the pans of the Grad- 
grind Press. Equally, it is unreasonable to look for it from 
the protests of papers and platforms controlled by Labor. 
You might as well expect the whole truth about the Ulster 
problem from Sir Edward Carson. Wherever trade unionists 
come into serious conflict with the law, it is invariable and 
inevitable that trade union sympathy should be strong on 
their side, “right or wrong.’”’ It would be as silly to blame 
them, or to expect anything else, as to blame Sir Edward 
Carson in a parallel case. Above all must this be so where 
the events occurred thousands of miles away, in a country 
with whose daily news and personalities our public is totally 
unfamiliar. 

It is very likely that, when you have done justice to all 
the circumstances, you will end by condemning the course 
which Generals Smuts and Botha have taken. But you will 
do immensely more justice to their difficulties. You will not 
suffer the “We told you so” of Lord Milner’s friends ; 
because you will find it impossible to conclude that any non- 
responsible Government could have handled these difficulties 
better, or as well. You will have grave doubts whether any 
Ministry at present in existence in Europe would do better 
in similar circumstances. You will see that it is absurd to 
parry the problem by tracing General Smuts’s inspiration 
either to the “ backveld ” or to the mine-owners. The Cam- 
bridge prize-winner of twenty years ago, the brilliant pupil 
of Maitland and Westlake, is not a backvelder. Nor is there 
any ground for thinking that the statesman whose strong 
labor sympathies have been more conspicuous than those 
of any other Afrikander has sold himself to the gold 
magnates. 

The answer to a great part of your article is to be found 
in a document, of which there are too few copies in this 
country (and none, I believe, on sale)—the Report and 
Evidence of the Witwatersrand Disturbances Commission. 
Were it not almost wholly unknown here, British opinion would 
be in much less danger of misunderstanding South Africa. 
You cannot estimate the probability of the things happening 
which General Smuts feared, unless you know that at Benoni, 
in June-July, 1913, most of them did happen. The story 
of Benoni (pp. xvii-xxxii. of the Report) is one of the most 
remarkable episodes, from every’ point of view, of recent 
years. It may very well repeat itself, not in South Africa. 
What would you do if it repeated itself, say, in South Wales? 
Your task would be far simpler than General Smuts’s, 
because there would be no ubiquitous dynamite and no 
native problem. But it would be difficult enough. 

You doubt, for instance, whether “a small, truculent 
minority ’’ could so dominate a “reluctant majority ” as to 
make the maintenance of the law by ordinary means impos- 
sible. I think it is clear from the Report that, last summer, 
they did. You doubt whether General Smuts justified him- 
self by the argument that without martial law he could not 
get convictiens. But the decisive experience of the summer 
was that juries on the Rand dared not convict, nor even 
witnesses give evidence. They dared not, because they knew 
perfectly well, and from abundant daily examples, that if 
they did, their houses would be destroyed, their property 
and furniture burnt, their women stoned, and they them- 
selves beaten senseless and kicked to a jelly. The light 
which the Report throws on (1) the outrages, (2) the practical 
impossibility of stopping them under the law, (3) the con- 





tinuance of the terrorism which they brought about for 
weeks, and even months, after they had ceased, is both 
amazing and convincing. When you come to think of it, it 
was all quite accurately foreseen by M. Georges Sorel in 
his “ Réflexions sur la Violence.’’ Successful violence in 
a civilized State is enormously easier than it used to be. 
Many modern inventions help it; few help the State. Take 
three of which much use was made on the Rand—motor- 
cycles, revolvers, and dynamite; each is of far more service 
to commit crime than to prevent it. Moreover (and here, 
too, M. Sorel was perfectly right), when such excesses are 
committed in the name of trade unionism, it is comparatively 
easy for any attempts to suppress them to be represented 
as attacks on trade unionism; and thus, in addition to the 
purposive violence of the few, there is excited the incalcu- 
lable, uncontrollable violence of true “ mobs,” all the harder 
to deal with because mostly composed of harmless, honest 
men temporarily beside themselves with (in part) honest 
indignation. If you read in the “Cape Times” the verba- 
tim report of General Smuts’s speech, you will see that he 
laid stress on the physical quasi-impossibility of quelling 
such riots after they have arisen. As he said, the State has 
no ultimate weapon but fusillades, which everyone rightly 
detests, and which are futile if violence is organized over a 
sufficiently wide area. General Smuts inferred that your 
only chance is, by martial law, to prevent such riots from 
arising. You may blame the inference, but you cannot call 
it hasty or baseless; and you have only to follow in detail 
the evidences of extreme forbearance shown last summer by 
the Union Government, and by General Smuts personally 
in particular, to conclude that it was not thoughtlessly or 
cheerfully arrived at. 

So much for the “previous experience” factor. May 
I cite another which you omit, and which surely is vital— 
the legal position of the strikers? By sections 19 and 20 of 
the Railways and Harbors Services Act, 1912, any South 
African State railway employee who strikes commits a crime 
punishable by a £50 fine, by six months’ hard labor, or by 
both. Remember that this Act was barely a year old; that 
while penalizing State railwaymen at this point, it made 
them a very privileged class at others; and that these 
sections, deliberately inserted on account of South Africa’s 
helpless dependence on its railways, were only opposed by 
the Labor members, and strongly supported even by Pro- 
fessor Fremantle. But, further, by the Transvaal Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1909 (modelled on the Lemieux Act of Canada), 
the Rand miners and nearly all the Rand strikers, and all 
who incited them (under s. 6, ss. 1 (b) and (d) and ss. 5), 
committed breaches of the law punishable with fines of from 
£50 to £250, or with six months’ imprisonment. Many 
interesting comments might be passed on these facts (to 
which none of the deportees seem to have alluded), and also 
on the fact that this “vindictive’’ Ministry does not appear 
to have prosecuted any workmen under them. Space here 
only permits of two, (1) that this was what justified the 
Ministry in arresting the leaders of the railway strike when 
it broke out, before the general strike or martial law was 
declared; (2) that these are the offences named in the 
Indemnity Bill as the reasons for deporting the Nine. As to 
(1), it really is difficult to see what else, or what less, any 
Government, in face of a law so recently and deliberately 
passed, could do. As to (2), while I have no wish to belittle 
the gravity of deportation without trial, it surely is fair to 
recognize that the offence charged was one committed 
avowedly and in the eyes of all men, and no trial could make 
it clearer. And though deportation is not the statutory penalty 
for it, it is at least arguable that the statutory penalties, 
while less effective, would be more severe 

On two other points of fact I would venture a correction. 
One is in regard to the Kaffirs. You say that they were 
“well in hand.’’ There is abundant evidence (e.g., the 
unprecedented discovery of assegais—tons of them—secreted 
in the compounds) that they were not; as also that the white 
strikers in the summer stirred them up not only by their 
example, but by direct incitements and threats. The other 
is a curiously elaborate injustice which you do to General 
Smuts. You represent him as the apostle of a policy for 
diminishing the non-Afrikander white population. The 
exact opposite is the case. Before the Labor crises, almost 
the most discussed speeches in South Africa were those in 
which he advocated boldly the encowragement of white immi- 
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gration on Canadian and Australasian lines. The arch- 
opponents of this were, on the one hand, the Hertzogites (for 
racial reasons), on the other hand, Labor (for similar reasons 
to those which make Canadian Labor men oppose immigra- 
tion). 

In offering these few observations, I hold no brief for 
General Smuts. He and Mr. Creswell are probably the two 
best-read, most enlightened, and most up-to-date public men 
in South Africa; but it does not follow that either of them 
is entirely right. For some long time, it is worth remem- 
bering, they were in quasi-alliance. The new phenomenon 
which has parted them is perhaps not yet fully comprehended 
by either. But General Smuts is right in thinking it new, 
and in calling it, for want of a better name, Syndicalism. 
Part of his French parallel is perhaps closer than he knows. 
I have not forgotten the great dawn of hope, which in 1906 
accompanied the formation of M. Clemenceau’s great Radical 
Ministry, with MM. Millerand, Briand, and Viviani in it 
as Socialist members, the last two with the strong sympathy 
of M. Jaurés’s party. What spoilt it all and them all? The 
action of the C. G .T. in fomenting crime of the Benoni type 
at Villeneuve-St. Georges, Draveil, and elsewhere; which 
compelled the Government to employ troops, and compelled 
those troops to fire, and so erected between the Radical Minis- 
ters and the French working-class a barrier of blood, which 
has sterilized the effort of both from that day to this. I do not 
doubt that the similar barrier now erected between General 
Smuts and Mr. Creswell may prove equally disastrous in 
its place. But there are too many forces openly working 
towards the same end in this country for those who regret 
them to be well employed in misunderstanding the facts 
elsewhere. If and when our turn comes, we shall not gain 
by having shirked studying the South African drama, or 
by having simplified down its enormously interesting and 
difficult issues into a plain fairy-tale fight between normal 
blameless British workmen and an ogre Boer Government 
which enjoyed devouring Magna Carta and Habeas Corpus. 
—Yours, &c., 

R. C. K. Ensor. 

London, March 9th, 1914. 

[We are glad to have the further light upon the situation 
afforded by the Report of the Commission, to which we have 
not had access. It certainly gives a very serious complexion 
to the disturbances of last July. But it does not serve to 
explain why recourse to martial law and deportation was 
necessary in January. In July the Government were caught 
napping, and could not muster in time their full legal 
resources. Their mishandling of the situation then made it 
more dangerous. In January they had taken full precautions 
in preparation for the strike which their retrenchment 
policy was certain (even if it were not intended) to provoke. 
Moreover, before having recourse to martial law they had 
called up the full force of the Burgher commandoes, and 
had disposed them in the danger area. They had not even 
troubled to ask for the Imperial troops which would have 
been at their disposal. The situation was far less serious in 
January than in July, and the strength of the Government 
far greater. 

The case of the Government was argued by them before 
Parliament, as now by Mr. Ensor, almost entirely upon 
the occurrences of last July. Neither presentation shows 
that the Government was not strong enough in January 
to maintain order and to punish breaches of the law without 
declaring itself an outlaw. Mr. Ensor himself points out 
the Jaws under which the Government might have taken 
action, and says that “these are the offences named in 
the Indemnity Bill for deporting the nine.” Unfortunately, 
General Smuts disposes of this contention in a single 
sentence of his final speech in the Cape House. “ Under 
South African law,’’ he said, “there was no serious crime 
for which the deported leaders could have been tried. He 
would have had to create a special crime and devise a special 
punishment.” 

As for the talk of Syndicalism, it is a fine sounding 
new scare-word to apply to methods which, however repre- 
hensible they may be, are certainly not new. The essence 
of Syndicalism is a repudiation of political methods in favor 
of an exclusive policy of industrial shocks. These leaders 
are trade unionists and (we understand) Socialists, but not 


Syndicalists, and these references to M. Sorel are perfectly 
irrelevant. 





A minor point. We did not in our article speak of 
General Smuts as owing his inspiration to the “ back veld” 
or to the mine-owners. Still less did we suggest that he 
had “sold himself to the gold magnates.’’ Our suggestion 
was that in dealing with white miners there was a natural 
harmony of policy between the two. Mr. Ensor appears to 
betray no more feeling than his protégé for the momentous 
and far-lasting consequences of proclaiming martial law 
before exhausting the resources of civilized government. 
—Ep., Tue Nation. ] 


THE MODERATION OF MR. BAIN’S SPEECHES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I beg the favor of a space in your columns to 
supply an omission in the account of the South African 
Labor Leaders which has been given to us by the daily Press. 

That Press, while still in want of accurate information, 
conveyed to the public that those leaders represented the 
extreme section of the Labor movement, and were, indi- 
vidually, men who would not especially recommend them- 
selves to the general body of progressive opinion as distinct 
from that section of it which is dominated by a sense of class 
antagonism. This view was in part dissipated on the arrival 
of the ‘“ Umgeni,” but only in part. And that which I would 
submit to the judgment of your readers is, that, in the first 
place, that opinion requires greater correction than it has as 
yet received, at least in regard to certain of the deportees; 
and that, in the second place, certain omissions on the part 
of the daily Press are perpetuating, and giving fresh expres- 
sion to, the original error. 

Mr. Bain’s speech in Hyde Park, on Sunday last, has 
been most inadequately reported, and although I am aware 
that the accounts which I shall quote do not pretend to a 
verbatim report, yet, I submit, the nature of their omissions 
renders them extremely misleading. 

That which particularly calls for notice is that Mr. Bain 
is represented as limiting himself to preaching class 
solidarity, whereas in reality, both in distinction from the 
speakers who preceded him and contrary to the 
expectations of the crowd, he explicitly deplored class 
sectionalism and expressed his faith in the sincerity and 
value of that “upper class” support which the worker 
receives. The “ Manchester Guardian’’ reports Mr. Bain 
as saying on this matter merely that “if what had happened 
caused the workers of England to sink all their petty and 
silly differences and to act together, the deportation would 
have effected good work.”” The “Daily Chronicle’ reports 
a little more fully, “if the deportation of the Labor Leaders 
from South Africa helped the working classes of Great 
Britain to close up their ranks, it would have served its 
purpose and done good, and he for one would noi regret it. 
He implored them to sink all their differences, so as to secure 
the rights to which all of them were entitled.” 

Mr. Bain spoke much more fully and more finely than 
that. In the first few passages of his speech he deprecated 
the narrowness which could have prompted the interruptions 
by the representatives of the woman’s movement at the Opera 
House on Friday night. And that deprecation was the 
key-note of his speech. He had come to England, and he 
had enjoyed a great reception, but one strain jarred. He 
found progressive England petty, divided, selfish, woman 
against man, labor against thought, class against class, and 
in that smallness and division he found disappointment, and 
against that smallness and division he entered his protest, 
and in the strength and soundness of that sympathy which 
ignores class distinctions he expressed his faith. The better 
sense of the crowd responded to his appeal, as its worse 
sense responds to that appeal for “ pure politics” which is 
supported by silly scandal and by gossip. And herein Mr. 
Bain both vindicated himself and read us a lesson in political 
conduct. 

On Monday evening the “ Westminster Gazette ’’ noted 
“the speeches, so far as we have seen them reported, were 
considerably more moderate than might, in the circum- 
stances, have been expected.”’ 

I would submit, therefore, that, in view of the false 
impression created by the daily Press, and of the refutation 
supplied by Mr. Bain’s speech in Hyde Park, the Press 
should have been careful not to omit just those passages of 
the speech which most emphatically belied the “ expecta- 
tions ’’ which they had aroused. 
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The high tone of Mr. Bain’s speech could have 
escaped none but the prejudiced hearer.—Yours, &c., 
H. H. Bettor, B.A. 
59, Catherine Street, Westminster. 


DIPHTHERIA ANTI-TOXIN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—I ask leave to take, point by point, some state- 
ments in a letter which you published last week. I will 
take to-day certain statemen:s about diphtheria anti- 
toxin. They are as follows:— 

“The antitoxin against diphtheria came into general 
use in 1895. The death-rate then (an admittedly abnormal 
one) was 252.6 per million. But in the next five years it rose 
to 272.4 per million. 

“ A similar exposé was the result of the trial of the anti- 
diphtheritic serum in the famous Hull epidemic.” 

In reply to these statements let me say :— 

(1) The varying prevalence of diphtheria in a country, 
less in one year and more in another, does not affect the 
value of antitoxin as the cure for the disease. Antitoxin 
can no more prevent a bad diphtheria year than an umbrella 
can prevent a wet day, or blankets prevent a cold night. 
But, just as umbrellas prevent us from getting wet, and 
blankets prevent us from feeling cold, so antitoxin prevents 
children, if they catch diphtheria, from dying of it. 

(2) Many thousands of cases which used to be called 
“croup’’ are now called “ diphtheria.” This fact profoundly 
influences the figures of the annual death-rate from 
diphtheria. 

(3) The death-rate from diphtheria in the metropolis 
has fallen steadily from 13 per 100 cases in 1900 to 6 per 100 
cases in 1912. 

(4) The only question which concerns us in this matter 
is easily answered. Take 1,000 severe cases of diphtheria ; 
divide them into two sets of 500 each. Leave the one set 
without antitoxin; give antitoxin to the other set. Which 
of these two sets will show the larger number of deaths? 
There is not the very faintest doubt of the answer to this 
question. 

(5) In the early days of antitoxin, this actually 
happened, in Paris. At the Trousseau Hospital they did not 
use the antitoxin; at the Hospital for Sick Children they 
did. The Trousseau Hospital had 520 cases of diphtheria, 
with 316 deaths—that is a death-rate of 60 per cent. At 
the Hospital for Sick Children, during the same period, they 
had 448 cases of diphtheria with 109 deaths—that is a death- 
rate of 24°5. (Annales de l'Institut Pasteur, September, 1894.) 

(6) Diphtheria antitoxin has been in use by this time 
for twenty years in every country of the world. It is not 
a perfect method; like other potent remedies, it is not 
absolutely free from a shadow of a shade of risk. Still, in 
every country in the world, it has saved thousands and 
thousands of children from death. We may safely reckon, 
taking one country with another, that it has saved, by this 
time, more than a quarter of a million lives. 

(7) The hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
get three out of every four cases of diphtheria in London. 
The antitoxin is, of course, constantly in use at every one 
of these hospitals. It began to be used in November, 1894. 
Taking all forms of diphtheria together, the death-rate in 
these hospitals has come down from 29°6 per cent. in 1894 
to 9°4 in 1911. Taking the severe cases—the laryngeal 
cases—by themselves, the death-rate has come down from 
62 per cent. in 1894 to 14°9 per cent. in 1911. Taking the 
worst cases of all—the tracheotomy cases—by themselves, 

the death-rate has come down from 70°5 per cent. in 1894 
to 29°3 per cent. in 1911. 

(8) There is a false argument, that the death-rate among 
cases treated without antitoxin is lower than the death-rate 
among cases treated with antitoxin. This statement is only 
true if one includes all the trivial cases which did not want 
the antitoxin, and therefore did not get it. If one takes 
the severe cases, one finds the death-rate far heavier among 
the cases treated without antitoxin. Thus, among the 
laryngeal cases, the death-rate is about 18 per cent. with 
antitoxin, and about 55 per cent. without antitoxin. Among 
the tracheotomy cases, the death-rate is about 30 per cent. 
with antitoxin, and about 85 per cent. without antitoxin. 


(9) There is another false argument, that the Board 
Reports muddle-up the “ bacteriological ’’ cases of diphtheria 
with the “clinical” cases. They do not: they put the 
bacteriological cases in a separate table. “It is very satis- 
factory to find that, notwithstanding the exclusion of the 
bacteriological cases, the death-rate, calculated on the 
admissions, for last year was 6°8, the lowest on record.” 
(M.A.B. Report for 1912, page 155.) 

(10) The facts about Hull are as follows: The increased 
mortality was due, simply and solely, to increased preva- 
lence of the disease. The total supply of antitoxin in Hull 
was insufficient to afford adequate doses. All the same, 
there was a substantial improvement in the mortality among 
cases treated in hospital where antitoxin was used to a large 
extent. It was only for a few months that the antitoxin 
was not supplied free out of the rates. That was a good long 
time ago. The Hull poor to-day are better treated if they 
get diphtheria than Royalty itself was treated in the days 
before antitoxin. 

(11) I will not trouble your readers with more figures. 
The world, twenty years ago, made up its mind about 
diphtheria antitoxin, and has not yet seen any reason to 
change its mind.—Yours, &c., 

STEPHEN Pacer. 
(Hon. Secretary Research Defence Society.) 

21, Ladbroke Square, London, W. 

March 11th, 1914. 


THE LAND CAMPAIGN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr. Cotton, of 
Edinburgh, invites a reply on some points that seem to be 
incorrectly understood by him, and possibly by other readers 
of your journal. Mr. Cotton has before him the figures of 
two provisional valuations of a town property and of a 
suburban villa, both in the same assessment area, as to which 
he states that the “original assessment site values” are 
£33,506 and £12 respectively; and, on the basis of these 
figures, he proceeds to draw certain conclusions as to the 
effect upon each of a rate on land value. Your correspondent 
is under a misapprehension. The advocate of taxation of 
land values is not interested in the “ original assessable site 
value” as recorded in the schedule of the provisional valua- 
tion. It is often a minus figure. “ Original full site value” 
is, subject to certain adjustments, the valuation to which 
attention may be given as providing the future figures of 
taxation. In the case of the town property to which Mr. 
Cotton refers, the two values may coincide; but in the case 
of the suburban villa, it is manifest that they must differ, as 
£12 cannot possibly be the “original full site value” of 
ground used for a villa having an assessed rental of £60. No 
doubt the £12 of “ original assessable site value ”’ is in excess 
of the capitalized value of the feu-duty. 

No useful purpose is served by taking even the accurate 
figures of two such properties, and assuming that they pro- 
vide a ground for calculating the result of the change of 
basis—in whole or in part—of local rating. There are 
within any assessment area endless varieties of proportion 
between improvement value and land value in each separate 
piece of ground, and the total of each class of value over 
the area must be known before any reliable estimate can be 
reached of the effect of the change upon any given subject. 
At the present stage, it can only be generally affirmed that 
owners stand to gain whose improvement value in relation 
to land value exceeds the average of improvement value in 
relation to land value over the area, and, of course, vice 
versa. Where a high land value exists without improvement, 
the owner will find a new force compelling him either to 
improve or part with the land to a buyer who will improve. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Glasgow that 
the Government are hastening the completion of the valua- 
tion in certain representative areas, so that they may test 
the result of various proposals of land value rating applied 
to the actual figures of these areas before committing them- 
selves to any definite scheme; and I doubt if anyone who 
has entered into the close consideration of the subject will 
question the wisdom of their procedure. 

Mr. Cotton’s reference to land values being already rated 
should not, at this advanced period of the discussion, call 





(M.A.B. Report for 1910, pages 253, 254.) 
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is that they shall be rated, used or unused. These two 
things are entirely different, and vary vastly in economic 
effect. 

Mr. Cotton is under the impression that municipal 
expenditure is rendered requisite by the existence of improve- 
ments, and that these, rather than land value, are there- 
fore the proper basis of charge. The correct reading of 
universal experience is that the presence and activities of 
the community are accompanied inevitably (1) by the need 
of public services, and (2) by the creation of a land value 
non-existent until the community appeared, and which would 
disappear, as would also the need of public services, if the 
community left. This presence of the community auto- 
matically raises the value of all land within the area, im- 
proved or otherwise, and it is surely just that this value of 
communal creation should be exhausted before any other 
fund is drawn upon to pay for the public services. 

Meantime, the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Glasgow may be fairly interpreted to mean 
that while, say, half the cost of local services will continue 
to be collected on rental basis, the other half will be placed 
on the basis of land value. I trust that, in connection with 
this adjustment and with the settlement of the relative and 
very difficult question of increased subsidy from the national 
Exchequer in aid of local rates, it will be decreed that any 
such subsidy must form a deduction solely from that part 
of the local charge which is raised on rental basis.— 
Yours, &c., JoHN GORDON. 

Glasgow. 


TWANKIDILLO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In the late ’thirties and early ’forties of the last 
century my father used ‘to sing to his children the following 
fragment of a song which seems cognate to those quoted by 
your correspondents :— 

‘* If my sheep should wander all o’er yonder plain, 

There’s my little dog, Lightfoot, will fetch them again. 
Trandillo, trandillo, 
Trandillo, dillo, dillo, dillo! 
And he played upon the bagpipes made of the green willow.” 
—Yours, &c., OcTOGENARIAN. 
March 10th, 1914. 


WAFFLES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Last Autumn, at a farmhouse in Kidderden I met 
with “gopher” cakes. That is how they spell it there. 

On inquiry at Harrogate, I was told by a tradesman that 
he remembered, some years ago when in the South, exporting 
a quantity to West Africa (of all places), but that he had 
not seen one since. 

Further pursuit enabled me to obtain one at Harrod’s, 
but at two or three times the price they used to be on sale in 
Yorkshire.—Yours, &c., M. A. 


BELFAST BANKERS AND THEIR DEPOSITORS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—There has been brought to my notice a letter in 
your issue of Saturday, February 21st, from Mr. Kelly, of 
Dublin, in which he states that the banks in Ulster are 
largely indebted for their prosperity to deposits from other 
parts of Ireland outside Ulster. This argument has been 
used frequently by Nationalists, and is repeated (I have no 
doubt in perfect good faith) by Mr. Kelly ; but, as a matter 
of fact, it is simply an ingenious invention, with little or no 
basis of truth. I happen to have seen the figures concerning 
two of the three banks with headquarters in Ulster, from 
which it appears that the deposits from places outside 
Ulster are only one-sixth of the total, and more than the 
amount is returned by the Ulster banks as loans to people 
outside Ulster, secured by property of various kinds. It 
would, no doubt, cause some inconvenience and loss to the 
northern banks if their entire business outside Ulster was 
cut off, but it would not do them any very serious or 
crippling injury. The loss to the people outside Ulster 
would, as a matter of fact, be greater than to the banks. 

I agree with Mr. Kelly that it is to the interest of these 








banks to see Ireland prosperous, just as it is the interest of 
every man who lives in Ireland. Unionists are at least as 
anxious for a prosperous Ireland as Nationalists. One might 
indeed go further, and say that they are more anxious, 
because the people of Ulster have devoted themselves to 
building up great industries by energy and hard work, while 
other parts of Ireland have preferred idleness and agitation. 
It is simply because they believe, as all Irish business men, 
with scarcely an exception, believe, Home Rule to be fatal 
to Irish prosperity, that Northern business men—and, for 
that matter, Southern ones, too—are so strongly opposed to 
Home Rule.—Yours, &c., 
GrorceE R. Rerp. 
1, Lombard Street, Belfast. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN DEPORTEES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—General Smuts’s recent statement that the 
banishment of Mr. Poutsma and the others is not necessarily 
final shows a way in which the House of Commons may 
amend the Indemnity Bill—viz., by the insertion of a clause 
that the South African Parliament shall reconsider the case 
of the deportees not later than January 31st, 1915, which 
will be about a year from the date of their banishment. It 
seems to me that this manifests the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament, does not wound the amour propre of the South 
African one, and secures a measure of justice to the exiles.— 
Yours, &c., 

YorksHiReE Rapicat. 

March 11th, 1914. 





Poetrp. 


JACINTH. 


From the ear-ring so weak 

And so fragilely swung, 
At the rim of her cheek 

A shadow has clung ; 
Sweet to the lips that were bolder, 
Coldly it hangs on the colder 

Face that was bleak 
To the songs I have sung. 


But the shadow-like light 
Hath pierced to my soul ; 
And her crimson and white, 
And the soft aureole— 
Golden the gleam of her tresses— 
Droop as her silence confesses 
Under delight 
There is naught that is whole. 


Oh false one and fair, 
Oh scornful and sweet, 
Who would dream she could wear 
Such a rare winding-sheet 
Over the heart that hath perished! 
Strange that the countenance cherished 
Bears not its share 
Of the inward deceit! 


She will hear not the sound 

Of the love in my voice, 
Were her eyes to look round 

It might weaken her choice. 
Dark is the road we must travel, 
Fearful the grave in the gravel, 

Lonely the mound, 
And I may not rejoice! 


So much for the trust 

In her beauty I placed— 
A flattering crust 

Over spiritual waste. 
There I have done with her splendor, 
Safety be hers till she render 

Dust unto dust, 
The soulless and chaste! 


Harry Recinatp Kine 
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The GHorld of Pooks. 


Tae “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHrt. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“A History of Penal Methods.” By George Ives. (Stanley Paul. 


10s. 6d. net.) 
“The Philosophy of Religion.”” By George Galloway. (T. & T. 
Clark. 12s.) 


‘*‘ Shaftesbury’s Second Characters.” 
(Cambridge University Press. 

“‘Odd Hours with Nature.” 
5s. net.) 

“‘ Italian Yesterdays.” By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. (Hutchinson. 16s. net.) 

“From the Thames to the Netherlands.’ By Charles Pears. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s. et.) 

“The Life of Sir Frederick Weld: A Pioneer of Empire.” 
Alice, Lady Lovat. (Murray. 15s. net.) 

** A Climber in New Zealand.” By Malcolm Ross. (Arnold. 15s. net.) 


Edited by Benjamin Rand. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


By Alexander Urquhart. (Unwin. 


By 


“Through the South Seas with Jack London.” By Martin 
Johnson. (Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Time and Thomas Waring: A Study of a Man.” By Morley 
Roberts. (Nash. 6s.) 


“ La Grande Pitié des Eglises de France.” Par Maurice Barrés. 


(Paris: Emile-Paul. 3fr. 50.) 

“Trente Ans d’Histoire (1871-1900).”’ Par Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rousset. (Paris: Tallandier. 7fr. 50.) 

“ L’Héritage.” Roman. Par Henri Bachelin. (Paris: Grasset. 
3fr. 50.) 

“Der Bogen des Odysseus.”” Von Gerhard Hauptmann. (Berlin: 
Fischer. “™M. 3.) 


“Aus Meinem Leben.” Band III. Von A. Bebel. Herausgegeben 

von K. Kautsky. (Stuttgart: Bietz. M. 1.80.) 

* - 7 

Mr. J. A Hosson .is essentially what the French some- 
times call a “semeur des idées,” and many of our readers 
will be pleased to hear that a new book from his pen, to 
be entitled ‘“‘ Work and Wealth: A Human Valuation,” will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Macmillan. It is an attempt 
to apply a standard of human values to the modern 
industrial system, and thus to estimate the human costs and 
utilities involved in producing and consuming the real 
income of the nation. This task of interpreting the industrial 
system in terms of vital welfare occupies the first part of 
Mr. Hobson’s book, and is followed by a discussion of the 
chief proposals that have been brought forward to reform 
our economic structure, so as to make it a better instrument 
for securing personal and social welfare. Mr. Hobson 
defends and applies Ruskin’s motto, “all wealth is life,” 
though he limits the application of that principle to those 
forms of wealth with which the life of business is concerned. 

> “ * 

ANOTHER book announced by the same publishers is Mr. 
Graham Wallas’s “The Great Society,” mention of which 
was made in Tue Nation some months ago. “The Great 
Society’ will contain the substance of the Lowell Lectures 
which Mr. Wallas is now giving in America, and it extends 
to the general organization of society the method he adopted 
for dealing with representative government in “Human 
Nature in Politics.” 

~ * ~ 

Ir would be hard to find anybody more likely to do 
justice to the late Canon MacColl’s political and ecclesiastical 
views than Mr. George W. E. Russell. He is in every way 
well suited to be the Canon’s biographer, and his “ Life and 
Letters of Canon MacColl,” to be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder, & Co., is likely to throw fresh light on the 
closing years of Mr. Russell’s other hero, Gladstone. Glad- 
stone called MacColl “the best pamphleteer in England,” 
and MacColl’s pen was used to support Gladstone’s views 
on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, Home Rule, 
and the Bulgarian and Armenian atrocities. MacColl was 
nothing if not combative, so that his letters ought to make 
particularly lively reading. 

* * 

Next week Messrs. Cassell will issue “ Recollections of 
Sixty Years,’’ by Sir Charles Tupper, the veteran Canadian 
statesman who began with a medical practice in Nova 
Scotia, and rose to be Premier of the Dominion. Sir Charles 
Tupper, who is now ninety-two, carried through the negotia- 
tions that made Nova Scotia part of the Dominion of 
Canada, and he has been in the forefront of Canadian politics 
for over half a century. His book will contain letters written 
by Sir John Macdonald, Lord Strathcona, Mr. Joseph 





Chamberlain, Earl Grey, and others. These, besides Sir 
Charles Tupper’s recollections, deal with international politics 
as well as with matters of purely Canadian interest. 

* + * 

Tue subject of Signor Guglielmo Ferrero’s new book, 
which will be published in a couple of months, is a com- 
parison between the morals and manners of ancient Rome 
and those of modern America. Signor Ferrero is now 
engaged on a more extended work which he hopes to make 
the most comprehensive and searching study of the modern 
and ancient worlds that has yet appeared. 

> * ¥ 

NotwitHsTaNDING the rather formidable list of books 
about Walt Whitman already in existence, it is certain that 
any definitive biography will be impossible until Mr. Horace 
Traubel has completed his eight volumes called “ With Walt 
Whitman in Camden.” The fourth of these will be published 
in the early autumn, and, like its predecessors, will be a 
record in the style of Boswell’s “ Johnson ’’ of Mr. Traubel’s 
conversations with Whitman, together with letters and other 
material which the poet handed to Mr. Traubel from time to 
time. Most of the letters will be published for the first time, 
and their writers include such men as Tennyson, Lord 
Houghton, John Addington Symonds, Bret Harte, Professor 
Dowden, Lord Morley, Mr. Edward Carpenter, and Mr. W. 
M. Rossetti. 

* * ¥ 

WE learn from the “ Times” that Dr. Paget Toynbee has 
been very successful in finding fresh material for his coming 
supplement to the late Mrs. Paget Toynbee’s edition of 
Horace Walpole’s letters. The new letters will include a 
series written to Sir Horace Mann, giving information about 
the movements of the Pretender and his two sons, as well as 
others to Sir Robert Walpole, Richard West, Henry Fox, 
Dr. Conyers Middleton, Lady Diana Beauclerc, Lady Hervey, 
General Conway, Richard Bentley, and Dr. Lort. Walpole 
has himself written on the packet of letters to Dr. Lort that 
it contains “ two or three about Chatterton, very particular, 
and worth preserving.” The supplement will also contain 
Horace Walpole’s first two letters, written to his mother 
when he was eight years old, and his last letter, of which 
only one line and the signature are in his own hand. 

* * * 

In addition to these Walpole letters, Dr. Paget Toynbee 
has found a collection of more than a hundred written by 
Gray to Walpole over a period of thirty-five years. Less than 
a third of these have been printed, and that in a garbled 
form, for although Walpole placed them at Mason’s disposal 
for his memoir of Gray, the latter tells us that he selected 
such as in his opinion “ would be most likely to please the 
generality of readers; omitting, though with regret, many of 
the more sprightly and humorous sort, because either from 
their personality, or some other local circumstance, they did 
not seem so well adapted to hit the public taste.” On a slip 
of paper which has been preserved with the letters, Walpole 
explains that while he thought Mason’s selections “very 
judicious,” Walpole himself was “so partial to those early 
blossoms of his friend’s wit, genius, and humor, that he could 
not determine to destroy them.” It is to be hoped that they 
will eventually be incorporated in the late Mr. Tovey’s 
admirable edition of ‘“‘The Letters of Thomas Gray.”’ 

~ x * 

A WRITER in the current number of “ The Author”’ gives 
a gloomy account of the requirements and records of the 
popular fiction market. There is no demand, he says, for 
good writing, and editors who have to provide for the popular 
taste are unable to accept it. ‘“ They have no patience with 
character-drawing unless it is done very quickly and very 
broadly ; descriptions of scenic effects, no matter how deftly 
and artistically written, are blue-pencilled at once; subtlety 
is not allowed—and, indeed, but infrequently understood—and 
cleverness is the last offence.” Broad sensationalism and 
sloppy sentiment are what is wanted, and these are furnished 
by an army of hacks whom the writer assures us are much 
better paid than the men and women whose names are 
known and respected. The moral which he draws is that 
the first thing for the aspiring writer of short stories and 
serials to do is to assure himself that his is not an art but a 
trade, on the whole as honest as most businesses, and one in 
which the pay for the hard-working and skilful craftsman is 

fairly good. 
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Revdiews. 


AN ANTINOMIAN CHRISTIAN. 
“Time and Thomas Waring: A Study of a Man. By 
Mor ry ROBERTS. (Nash. 6s.) 


Deatu, and the fear of death—the way of escape from the 
pangs of its approach, and from the moral lassitude that 
they bring, the re-knitting of the human personality to life 
when the superficial, illusive joys of youth begin to wane—these 
are themes which appeal to most men and women who have 
reached their middle period, or passed it. They are the 
subject of much modern philosophy and fiction, but I did 
not expect to find them in the writing of Mr. Morley Roberts. 
Mr. Roberts is rather identified with the novel of action, 
even of violent emotional and physical action. He has been 
for the full, turbulent stream of life rather than for its 
retreating eddies. Surprising, therefore, and interesting 
is it to read a work like “Time and Thomas Waring.” 
Waring is a journalist, but the book is not about journalism. 
It contains some incidental and very brilliant portraits of 
doctors, but neither the operation which Waring survives, 
nor that which kills him, has any vital concern with it. Its 
attraction lies entirely in its author’s preoccupation with 
the problem—What kind of religious faith and attitude is 
possible to a man who realizes that he has only a short time 
to live, and whose mind is disembarrassed not only of 
orthodoxy but of conventional morals? Waring is drawn 
for us as a full-blooded, hot-blooded man, who has taken life 
strictly enough for others, though not for himself. Suddenly, 
the current of instinctive egoistic existence is checked and 
threatens to stop altogether. Waring has lived for over 
fifty years, when he is faced with an operation for internal 
cancer, with the probability that the disease wiil recur, and 
that he may die in a few mcnths. What, therefore, is he to 
make of his soul by the time that it may be required of him? 
Mr. Roberts does not include in these concerns anxiety about 
a future life. The Waring of the days before the operation 
was a churchgoer, who had apparently accepted his religion 
without troubling either to discern its meaning or to apply 
its teaching to himself. Married to a common-place woman 
of cold temperament and limited ideas, he had taken a 
mistress under circumstances of no special personal blame. 
But he had had no scruple in enforcing on others the rule 
of conduct he had broken. He had sent his son adrift for a 
boyish intrigue with a worthless girl, and harshly rated 
his daughter for an attachment to a married man with 
a drunken and violent wife. The rest of Waring’s character 
is made up of a sort of selfish high-mindednes; and im- 
periousness. These are the problems which Mr. Roberts 
chiefly selects for treatment, and he exhibits their other side 
to us by a device of great ingenuity and dramatic force. 
The circumstances are these: Waring undergoes his 
operation, which is extremely difficult, dangerous, and 
prolonged. Mr. Roberts describes it with baresark 
realism, and indicates, with much fineness of touch, 
the obscure incidents that go on in a_ patient's 
brain during his passage to and from the uncon- 
sciousness or half-consciousness induced by an anesthetic. 
How we should like to capture those vague intuitions and 
half-lights of existence, and how futile the task of recon- 
struction seems to be! It is, however, on the recovery from 
the tortures and wanderings into ghost-land which a big 
operation implies that Mr. Roberts concentrates his art. 
Waring wakes up from them a changed man. The old Adam 
has departed under the physical shock. In cutting it 
away, the surgeon’s knife has disclosed a man with 
a lower vitality and a more refined nature. This change 
of heart, that in Tolstoy’s more profound analysis visits 
Nekhliudoff as the result of seeing his past life thrown on 
to the screen of an awakened conscience, has thus its origin 
in an accident, and lacks the thrill and the seriousness of 
a true spiritual experience. But Mr. Roberts treats it as a 
real conversion, and its consequence is worked out with 
great sincerity and force. Softened and subdued, this self- 
confident, hard-judging: man steps out from the nursing 
home, full only of a “ pity of humanity.” Life, which has 
hitherto seemed to him full of rules and injunctions, now 





appears to contain only one evil, which is cruelty, and one 
good, which is kindness. 

“Once he had heard a man say: ‘We shall never be 
religious till we forget religion, and never worship any God 
until we do not think of Him.’ It seemed a strange saying to 
him, and yet now he knew it was true—or as true as any 
truth can be, for he understood the truth was, like a god, a 
projection of the mind. He began to be a little happier. He 
was still conscious that the world was a mechanism, but he 
himself felt less mechanical. His attachment to things seemed 
no more as if he were held to them by strange steel rods. 
There was a give-and-take in matter. An elasticity grew in 
him. He seemed to approach normality, or as near normality 
as he would ever get. 

“He knew the greatest and most perfect type of natural 
humanity was that of a simple and kindly peasant, who 
questions nothing. Towards such a type humanity tended, but 
when it reached it, the world would be on a _ higher 
level. Questions would be solved, and, being solved, would be 
proved to matter nothing in the scheme of things. The future 
race, if mankind endured upon earth, would live beautifully 
for the day, and die at last in the strange ease of some healthy, 
happy bird upon the wing. But now mankind strove through 
and in a strange and bitter conflict, through ill-health, physical 
and mental. It knew not what to do nor where to turn. 

The rules and laws of conduct were in a flux.” 

But what of Waring’s own “rules and laws of conduct ’”’? 
All that could occur to him was that, having in the past 
judged everybody but himself, he must in future judge no 
one. So he turns at once to square his new discovery about 
life with his old mental habits and behavior. He had been 
a Roman father, admonishing and terrifying his children ; 
an indifferent husband, making his bourgeois little wife 
tremble under the lash of his tongue ; a hard, upright journal- 
ist, intellectually impatient and self-opinionated, elbow- 
ing his path through life. All this must be undone. With him, 
as with Brand, life’s rigid mould had broken, and henceforth 
its stream must flow whither it would. So he withdraws all his 
pre-conceptions. He reconciles himself to his son, and 
permits, and half-forwards, the irregular union between his 
daughter, who is sinking into a kind of melancholy decline, 
and her lover. To his wife he can only be person- 
ally gentle where he had been gruff and satirical; for he 
can neither give her his heart, nor break up his union of 
affection with Jennie. 

Here I am a little puzzled. Waring has ceased 
to judge others; he has become a Tolstoyan, a kind of 
Christian anarchist. But, having ceased to judge others, is 
he not therefore to judge himself? His policy with Jennie 
is one of drift. He does not regularize his union with her 
(this, indeed, he cannot do), or disclose it, or abandon it. 
He keeps it on its old lines of secrecy, slightly refined and 
spiritualized. That may be the line of good nature, 
or idleness, or timidity, or average sensuality, but 
in the actual situation, it suggests itself as an avoid- 
ance of the problem rather than a solution of it. Jennie 
and her love remain outside the picture of the change in 
Waring, who, so far as she is concerned, hardly changes at 
all. Mr. Roberts may indeed say that he has not turned 
Waring into a Puritan, or an ascetic, or a believer—indeed, 
he makes him disavow all dogmatic faith. He has merely given 
him a new pair of spectacles, through which he can see life 
through a more imaginative, a more understanding, medium. 
The one thing which is thus revealed is that the moral right 
of harsh judgment, of punishment, is gone; for before it no 
flesh can live. All therefore that is left for one sinner to do is to 
help another. And thus far this remarkable and original book 
justifies itself. It suggests, as “ Brand ” and “ Resurrection ” 
and “ Parsifal’’ suggest, that Christianity, if it has lost 
its purely intellectual attraction for the freer modern 
minds, is regaining its moral force; that passing out of 
the domain of law, and, indeed, being bewildered by its 
multiform sanctions and disallowances, a great many power- 
ful and serious minds are arriving at a kind of Christian 
Gospel, based on the belief that society must reform itself, 
not merely as an organic, a political, entity (e.g., on lines 
of State Socialism), but in the inward thoughts and feelings 
of individuals about life and conduct. Mutual forgiveness, 
mutual helpfulness, are the religious conceptions which 
chiefly attract these thinkers. Some of them, like Mr. 
Roberts, are clearly anarchists in thought, on lines which 
Tolstoy, for example, the great exponent of neo-Christianity, 
would vehemently disapprove. But the tendency is evident ; 
it has become almost a main stream of modern literature. 

H. W. M. 
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THE INDIAN BUREAUCRACY. 


‘Bureaucratic Government: A Study in Indian Polity.” 
By BERNARD HovGHTON, late Indian Civil Service. (P. S, 
King & Son, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus plea for drastic reform in our methods of administra- 
tion begins with a review of Indian rule in its successive 
phases, giving to each phase its reasonable due: in the past, 
under a domestic autocracy, often wise and benevolent, as 
in the case of the great Akbar; in the present, under a 
foreign bureaucracy, self-centred and unimaginative, but 
performing its function of guardianship during a political 
minority ; and, as regards the future, the author welcomes 
a hopeful movement towards democracy, the final goal being 
self-government under the egis of the British Empire. 
During the transition periods the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces have acted and reacted. Thus, after the fall 
of the native dynasties, when the Paz Britannica had been 
established, but the central authority was still imperfectly 
organized, the autocratic power became decentralized, and 
passed into the hands of John Company’s European servants, 
who exercised personal rule in great districts, isolated by 
distance and lack of roads: 
“It was the day of plenary authority and thin-spun control. 
: In these, the golden days of the Civil Service, one 
figures the district officer as riding joyously forth, the virtual 
lord of his domain, inquiring into grievances, dealing out 
summary justice, and endeavoring with indifferent success to 
check the peculation of his subordinates. If in his 


methods he was a little arbitrary, a little arrogant, who shall 
greatly blame him? ”’ 


This is a not unpleasing picture; and under such local 
administrators as Thomas Munro, Meadows Taylor, and Allan 
Hume, the land no doubt had rest, after the anarchy of 
military condottieri, and Pindari brigandage. But this form 
of paternal despotism could not continue after roads, and 
railways, and telegraphs, had brought the districts into 
close touch with headquarters, when India became “ manacled 
with rails of iron,” and a deadly uniformity was enforced 
by the great centralized departments. Within the last half- 
century, therefore, the power has passed from the district 
administrators to the Secretariats and the heads of depart- 
ments: “impersonal has superseded personal absolutism— 
the absolutism of a machine, that of the man.” The change 
from autocracy to bureaucracy has been gradual, but inevit- 
able; the hope is that the change from bureaucracy to 
democracy, if slow, will be equally sure. 

After this historical retrospect, Mr. Bernard Houghton, 
himself an Indian civilian of twenty-five years’ experience, 
proceeds to explore the inherent defects of the present 
system. He has no quarrel with the personnel of the Civil 
Service—indeed he speaks of it as “easily the first service 
in the world ’’—-but he deals very faithfully with the official 
claim to continue this bureaucratic rule as a permanent 
system of government. The claim is bad in principle, 
because the professional interests of a close foreign monopoly 
are directly antagonistic to the interests and aspirations of 
the Indian people ; and it has proved mischievous in practice, 
because, under it, the “public servants” have mistaken 
their vocation and duty, setting themselves to be the masters, 
not the servants, of the public. 

Official interests, civil and military, naturally favor 
increased authority, ample salaries, and docility among the 
governed. Hence the official opposition to the desires of the 
people, as regards free and compulsory elementary education, 
reduction of military expenditure, amendment of the Press 
Laws, and the separation of judicial and executive functions. 
Especially does officialdom resent trespass on the preserves 
of the higher appointments by educated Indians, not recog- 
nizing their manifest right to share in the administration 
of their own country. So acrimonious, indeed, became the 
expression of these sentiments in the evidence given recently 
in India before Lord Islington’s Commission, that the Com- 
missioners considered it expedient to conduct their proceed- 
ings in camera. But there is no use in attempting conceal- 
ment; for this disease of class selfishness is chronic in the 
system ; and its existence is forced continuously on public 
attention by the admirers of bureaucracy, who, with singular 
ineptitude, advertise in Parliament their hostility to legiti- 
mate Indian aspirations and engineer bogus “sedition ” 
scares in the London Press. 


As concrete evidence of this antagonism to Indian 
interests, Mr. Houghton points to the perverse attitude of 
officialdom towards the Indian National Congress, an 
organization of the intellectuals, which 

“has striven to arouse the people from their servile slumber, 
to incite them to think for themselves politically, to criticize 
the action or inaction of Government, to remedy abuses, and 
to originate reform. It is the first-fruits of Western leaven, 
working in Oriental politics The speeches and resolu- 
tions breathe a spirit of entire loyalty, and a touching deference 
to the British Throne and the British Parliament. With what 
welcome has the bureaucracy greeted this first dawn of national 
life? An enlightened Government would have actively 
encouraged a political movement so quick with inspiration and 
with love of ordered progress; a sagacious one would at least 
have extended to it its countenance. Not so the Indian 
bureaucracy. The National Congress has met from 
officialdom ‘the welcome of war-knives.’ Bureaucracy has 
never hesitated to avow frankly its antipathy to everything 
connected with the Congress. These worthy people 
confuse manly independence with disloyalty; they cannot 
conceive of Indians except either as rebels or timid sheep.” 


Now, as regards proposals for reform. Two things are 
necessary: (1) that Indian public servants should, without 
vain regrets, accept their position as servants of the public ; 
and (2) that the fabric of local self-government should be 
built up on the solid foundation of the ancient village com- 
munities, with representative councils for thy village, the 
district, and the province. With regard to the first point, 
the author makes valuable suggestions. Citing the analogy 
in England, where the chiefs of the State departments are 
not drawn from the permanent Civil Service, but hold their 
portfolios by reason of political qualifications, as Ministers 
responsible to Parliament, he proposes that all the members 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, Englishmen and Indians, 
should be non-officials, and should be nominated by the 
Viceroy with the approval of the Secretary of State; thus 
forming a Cabinet to support the Viceroy in carrying out 
the policy approved by the Government at home. For his 
British colleagues the-Viceroy would no doubt select men of 
Parliamentary experience, or otherwise trained in the whole- 
some atmosphere of English public life, men like Lord 
Macaulay, Mr. James Wilson, and Sir Henry Maine, in 
earlier times ; more recently, Lord Hobhouse, Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert, and Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson. For his Indian 
colleagues he would choose men trusted by the Indian people, 
whether experienced administrators of the old school, like 
Sir Salar Jung and Sir Dinkar Rao, or intellectuals of the 
younger generation, political disciples of Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji and the late Mr. Justice Ranade. 

Already it is the practice to select the Governors of 
Presidencies, Madras, Bombay, and Bengal, from the class 
of experienced public men, outside the Indian Civil Service. 
This practice is cordially approved by Indian public opinion ; 
and, in pursuance of the same policy of strengthening the 
political position of the Viceroy, “in opposition to the 
embattled host of officials,” Mr. Houghton proposes that from 
this class of non-officials should also be chosen the chiefs 
of the greater Provinces, the Punjab, the United Provinces, 
Behar, the Central Provinces, and Burma. Further, in order 
to bring to the seat of power knowledge of India at first hand, 
he would increase to one-half the number of Indians in the 
Council of the Secretary of State. And, finally, following 
the lines indicated by Mr. John Bright sixty years ago, he 
advocates giving to each Province the opportunity of working 
out its own salvation, by developing the powers of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, and limiting the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council to two functions: on the original side, to deal with 
matters concerning India as a whole; on the appellate side, 
to act as a sort of Second Chamber, with the duty of revising 
the decisions of the Provincial Assemblies. 

These be bold suggestions; but they point to the path 
of safety, being based on British sympathy with freedom and 
progress. The “Indian Peril’’ arises from the substitution 
of Russian for British methods: its factors are obscurantism 
and police repression, leading to secret conspiracy and out- 
rage. An increasing severity—the Sangrado recipe—only 
aggravates the evil. What is wanted is the policy of sym- 
pathy and conciliation commended by King George. The 
cure for disaffection is to create affection. In his Presidential 
Address last Christmas at Agra, Sir Ibrahim Rahintulla 
told us how “ ridiculously easy” it is to win the hearts of 








the people of India, whose prominent characteristic is their 
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highly developed sense of gratitude, and he exhorts the 
officials, “as a religious duty,” to try and see Indian 
problems from the Indian point of view. If they will do this, 
realizing that he that would be the greatest must be the 
servant of all, then, indeed, all may yet be well. 


W. WEpDDERBURN. 





LIGHT AT LAST. 


‘The Secret of Charlotte Bronte.” 
MACDONALD. (Jack. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is one of the books that count. Eye-witnesses are not 
always the best judges of what they see or of the effect of 
their testimony on what they have not seen. Mrs. Mac- 
donald has an eye to see, a mind to understand, and a heart 
to feel. She was a pupil in the school of Monsieur and 
Madame Heger fifteen years after Charlotte Bronté left it. 
She gives skilful and convincing evidence on the characters 
of the director and his wife, while to the study of Charlotte’s 
experiences and emotions in her life at Brussels she brings 
a mind willing, as some of the biographers have not been 
willing, and able, as some of the critics have not been able, to 
sift the true from the false. 

To the comprehension of this period in Charlotte Bronté’s 
life, and of the dominion exercised by its emotions over her 
after years, there have been two obstacles. There is, first, 
a school of psychological critics whose very brilliancy tempts 
them to eschew mere facts, and who in this case have had the 
excuse that they had not the facts before them. Again, there 
is a class of readers whose pleasure it is to find in a work of 
fiction direct portraits of persons who live or have lived. 
Such readers will tell you glibly enough that in the pages of 
Anthony Trollope Mr. Gresham is Gladstone and Mr. Dau- 
beney is Disraeli. Are not the politics alike and the initials 
the same? They are even vexed that Mr. Mildmay will not 
quite answer to Lord Palmerston, and account themselves 
herein almost the victims of a literary fraud. But such is 
not the working method either-of the commonplace humorist 
or of the high-priestess of romance. It may be that if there 
had been no Court of Elizabeth there would have heen no 
Beatrice and no Helena, but the Lady Mary Paulet or the 
Lady Catherine Hastings must pass through the crucible 
before they become characters in a romantic play. There 
remains an identity in part, but there is no identity in the 
whole. 

Now, it might have been thought that these two obstacles 
would have been removed by the publication of four of the 
letters addressed by Charlotte Bronté to M. Constantin Heger. 
It has not been so. Prejudice and presupposition do not so 
lightly surrender their fastness. It was reserved for Mrs. 
Macdonald to storm the citadel. It is fair to add that she 
has one weapon which is all her own. The letters show that 
against the honor of Monsieur Heger not a word can be said. 
They show that for him Charlotte Bronté had, to borrow 
Mrs. Macdonald’s words, “a tragical, hopeless, romantic 
love, that asks for nothing but acceptance, that does not 
‘ seek its own,’ the love that only asks to give.” The letters 
do not show, and could not show, that Madame Heger may 
not have had some of the unpleasing—Mrs. Macdonald goes 
so far as to call them the hateful—characteristics of Madame 
Beck. That she had not, Mrs. Macdonald’s testimony is 
decisive. 

It, perhaps, hardly needed a woman’s insight to perceive 
in these letters the exact nature of Charlotte Bronté’s 
romantic passion, to see that, while her love was too strong 
to be shaken off, she herself was, in turn, too strong to bend 
an inch breadth towards the path of dishonor, that while its 
tragic hopelessness broke her heart, in the sense that never 
again could she be actively happy, it found a voice for the 
latent genius and such consolation as could come from the 
literary expression of romance. The fact remains that there 
are men who did not at once see the full meaning of these 
letters. Mr. Clement Shorter, deeply committed to 
another view and eager to find no flaw in Charlotte’s 
character, sees no more in them than a desire for the 
comradeship of a great man. It may be hoped that in the 
light of Mrs. Macdonald’s book he will reconsider his verdict. 


By FREDERIKA 





The passion was there, but it was not a flaw. If the passion 
had not been there, neither “ Jane Eyre’’ nor “ Villette” 
could ever have come into being As it was, Charlotte 
Bronté, almost alone among English novelists, was able to 
create the romantic as alone among English novelists 
Lefanu was able to create the supernatural, atmosphere. 

And now, with the fresh evidence before us, we may 
endeavor to estimate how far the story of Lucy Snowe, a 
name chosen above several as chilly alternatives, is the auto- 
biography of Charlotte Bronté. In character there is little 
likeness, in circumstances there is no likeness, between the 
girlhoods of the creator and of the created. At Villette 
Lucy is placed much as Charlotte was placed at Brussels, 
while on one side the two characters have enough likeness 
for the fictitious character to be allowed those emotional 
experiences which befell the real. Charlotte Bronté has left 
it on record that that in writing this conclusion of the novel, 
she felt no tenderness for Lucy Snowe, and was little minded 
to lead her to a bed of roses. It has sometimes been thought 
that there was in this some self-criticism and self-deprecia- 
tion. It is not easy to see the grounds for this interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, one may well see why the writer 
should have felt some animosity against her heroine. She 
had drawn a character in some ways like—in some ways, very 
unlike—herself. The points of difference are those in which 
Lucy was least attractive. Can anyone like a portrait of 
himself into which have been introduced some unpleasant 
features foreign to the original ; above all, when the picture 
is of his own painting? When at the end the story drifts 
away from the facts and the feelings of its actual counter- 
part, Lucy is refused the satisfaction of her love, it is 
true that Charlotte regards her whole field under the light 
of unrequited love, but this explanation does not exclude 
another influence acting in the same direction. Charlotte, 
having set her affection on a bright particular star, must 
needs get less than her deserts ; but Lucy’s merits are not to 
be set on the same plane. The star, indeed, was in either 
case the same, for Paul Emanuel’s character was closely 
modelled on Constantin Heger. The man in the novel had 
to be unmarried. Those who have misunderstood Charlotte 
Bronté would far more have misunderstood her if she had 
told them that her “ Master” had a wife. To that wife, if 
we find her depicted in Madame Beck, we must own that 
Charlotte has been sadly unjust, for Mrs. Macdonald, who 
knew and loved Madame Heger, can tell us what her real 
character was. 

Happily, the evidence leads us not to this con- 
clusion, but to one widely different. It is true that in 
the last months at Brussels there was an estrangement 
between Charlotte and the directress. On the one hand, 
Madame Heger had perceived Charlotte’s romance, and saw 
that her husband was wholly unconscious of it. On the 
other, Charlotte could not bring herself to go away. Here 
Mrs. Macdonald’s account shows much skill and insight. 
The wife had neither jealousy nor cause for jealousy; but 
the situation was delicate, for a discovery either by her 
husband or by anyone else might have been disastrous. She 
calmly sets herself to keep her husband and the governess 
apart, and to induce Charlotte to return home. To Charlotte, 
blind to the danger and conscious of no sin, this conduct 
seems harsh, and even cruel. That it was not so is shown 
by the event. There was such a scene as, had witnesses 
been present, might perhaps have ruined the school. Since 
Mrs. Macdonald is justly concerned to vindicate Madame 
Heger, she might, we think, have shown why it was neces- 
sary to draw in Madame Beck a character which, while it 
had some of the features, was in others very different from 
the reality. The cause is a corollary to the necessity 
of making Paul Emanuel an unmarried man. The 
real Madame Heger would not fit into a picture thus 
diverted from the facts. The children of Madame 
Heger, whose generosity kept back the letters until all whom 
they might have pained were departed this life, are entitled 
to this vindication of their mother’s memory. 

Mrs. Macdonald writes in a flowing style, which, at 
times, does not allow her a full stop even on a whole page. 
Though her argument would not have suffered by a less im- 
passioned presentation, the style does not weaken her grip 
of the facts. She gives us interesting portraits of Monsieur 
and Madame Heger, and some views of the school and its 
grounds. 
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WERNER LAURIE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Through the South Seas 
With Jack London. 


By MARTIN JOHNSON - 


32 Plates. [Illustrated from Photographs taken 
on the Cruise. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The cruise of Jack London’s forty-five-foot ketch, 
“The Snark,” attracted very wide attention. Mr. 
Martin Johnson was the successful candidate for the 
office of cook, and later became Jack London’s close 
friend and companion. We have read of some few of 
the little-known places visited by the voyageurs in Mr. 
London’s “ Cruise of the Snark,” but the present work, 
being much more detailed and complete, gives the first 
real insight into life aboard the yacht and among the 
myriad islands of the South Pacific. 

Mr. Johnson not only goes into details as to “ The 
Snark” and the life of its crew of six, but also tells 
us a quantity of things concerning the South Sea 
Islands and Islanders—from Honolulu to the New 
Hebrides, with their 70,000 man-eating savages. 














How to Become an Alpinist. 


By F. BURLINGHAM 
64 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


A book which gives the necessary information 
about the pastime in a proper and workmanlike way. 
Full of the most interesting and useful hints, and 
containing many stirring anecdotes of climbers in the 
past. 

A special feature of the volume is 64 beautiful and 
original illustrations giving many thrilling pictures of 
Swiss life. Mr. Burlingham is an expert photo- 
grapher, and recently occupied himself with filming 
the Matterhorn for a cinema firm. Only lately he 
climbed down into the heart of Mount Vesuvius, and 
at a depth of a quarter of a mile, took a series of 
moving pictures. 


NEW NOVELS. 


DISTURBERS. 
By W. H. WILLIAMSON and “ CANADIENNE.” 
A novel of the Iroquois. 6s. 
CRYING FOR THE MOON. 
By NANCY PAIN and WINIFRED ROSE. Love 
and two girls in a cottage. 2s. net. 
ATLANTIS. 
By GERHART HAUPTMANN. 4th Impression 
in four weeks. 6s. 
THE WAY OF THE CARDINES. 
By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. A fine novel, 
gallant with high endeavour. 6s. 
SOME SOUTH SEA SHIPMATES. 
By JOHN ARTHUR BARRY. A yarn redolent 
of tar and brine. 6s. 
CHANCE IN CHAINS. 


By GUY THORNE. A story of Monte Carlo. 
1s, net. 


Werner Laurie, Ltd., Publishers. 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 
6s. Net. SCIENCE AND METHOD 


By Henri Poincare. 


Translated by Francis Maitland, with an Introduction 
by the Hon. Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour, in his recent Gifford lectures, referred to Henri 
Poincaré as one of the most brilliant and stimulating of modern 
thinkers. Poincaré was probably the greatest scientist of his age, and 
in addition to his technical treatises he wrote several works in 
which, with unique beauty and clearness of style, he expounded 
the philosophy of science in relation to other human interests. The 
old arrogance of science has gone, and to-day there is a movement 
towards the opposite extreme, which finds in scientific laws little 
more than plausible guesses. Poincaré attempts to get science in its 
proper perspective, showing precisely what it claims and precisely 
what it can accomplish. Like his great countryman, M. Bergson, 
he is the master of a perfect style, and his work is literature as 
well as philosophy. 


5s. Net. INPURSUIT OF SPRING 
By Edward Thomas. 


With Six Illustrations from Drawings by Ernest 
Hazelhurst. 


Mr. Thomas is the yo wy of Richard Jefferies, and he has 
inherited much of the Jefferies’ tradition in his passionate love of 
nature and his close and patient observation of country things. In 
this book he tells of a pilgrimage from London westwards in March 
and April, leaving behind him in town the dregs of winter, and 
finding full springtide in the Quantocks. It is full of charming 
Pictures of scenery and weather and notes on wayside incidents and 
characters. 


5s. Net. AFRICAN CAMP FIRES 
By Stewart Edward White. 
With Thirty Illustrations. 


In “The Land of Footprints” Mr. 8. E. White, who is famous 
both as a big-game hunter and a novelist, gave an account of his 
recent hunting trip in East Africa. In “ African Camp Fires” he 
tells of the same country, but from a different point of view. He is 
now more the traveller than the sportsman, and attempts to recapture 
the evasive glamour of the long days in forest and plain, and of 
the camp fire under the African stars. The book is full of sporting 
adventures, supplementary to those contained in “The Land of 
Footprints”; but its main interest is not in records, but in the 
magic of the landscape, the whimsicalities of travel, and the human 
occupants of the wilds. The book is fully illustrated with the 
author’s own photographs. 


2s. Net. THE MAINSPRINGS OF 
RUSSIA By the Hon. Maurice Baring. 


Mr. Maurice Baring has long been known as one of the most 
brilliant English students of Russian life and character. In his new 
volume he attempts to tell foreign readers those things which they 
rarely learn from newspapers and pompous books of travel, and to 
give an answer to the questions which he has found are generally 
asked by the intelligent visitor who goes to Russia for the first time. 
He describes the nature of the Government and the social and 
economic life of the country, as well as the character and the modes 
of thought of the people. This book has the convincing power that 
comes only from the union of sympathy, imagination, and the 
widest knowledge. 


A NEW NOVEL 
2s. Net. THE RED WALL 


By Frank Savile. 


Mr. Savile’s “‘The Road,” published in Nelson’s Sevenpenny 
Library, was one of the most exciting of Balkan romances. In his 
new novel he deals with the Panama Canal zone and the efforts of 
a European power to get a footing there aoe the intrigues of an 
adjacent republic. It is a story of love and high politics set among 
tropical forests and mountain gorges, and not for a second does the 
interest flag, from the first scene in the dusty streets of the Isthmus 
till the secret of the Red Wall is at last unveiled. 





On Sale at all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THOMAS NELSON 6&6 SONS, 
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THE FORM OF POETRY. 


“Collected Poems.” By Forp Mapox HverFrER. (Goschen. 


5s. net). 

‘Phe Collected Poems of Margaret L. Woods.” (Lane. 
5s. net.) 

Mr. Forp Mapox Hverrer, who; at his best, is an 


exciting poet, has written an extremely stupid preface for 
this edition of his collected poems. He tells us that of his 
verse he does not know anything at all. ‘‘ As far as I am 
concerned, it just comes.’’ It would certainly seem as 
though there were moments when some latent faculty stirs 
in Mr. Hueffer, and, completely transcending his reason, 
produces such admirable things as ‘‘ Club Night,’ ‘‘ Thanks 
Whilst Unharnessing,”’ “ Gray,’’ or this from the “ Masque 
of the Times 0’ Day ”’ :— 
**T am the Eve, beloved by those that tire. 
All along the sunken lanes 
And across the parching plains 
I set dewy winds a-blowing, 
Bring the cattle byrewards, lowing; = 
Bring the bats out, lure the owls out, lure the twilight 
beasts and fowls out; 
Bid a broadening path of moonbeams hunt the homing 
smacks from seaward, 
Flitting past the harbor lanthorne, trailing in a flight 
to leeward; ; 
Set the harbor tumult rounding up the misty windings 
of the mountains; 
Set my tiny horns a-sounding by the rillets, by the 
woodland fountains ; 
Tiny, tiny gnat-horns sounding in an intermittent cadence, 
Cry, ‘ Stroll homewards, men and maidens, 
Done is done, and over’s over, 
Leave the wheat fields, quit the clover, 
Masters, hired ones, all you tired ones, , 
Troop along the dog-rose lanes, troop across the misty plains, 
Done is done is done, and over’s over aes 


which, in spite of a certain lack of sensitiveness from which 
Mr. Hueffer never wholly escapes, has a fresh and individual 
charm that is not uncommon in the book. But when this poet 
is not so inspired by an impulse which he claims, with justice 
we think, to be beyond his own control, his reason contem- 
plates the art of poetry with strange inefficiency, and he 
writes very bad verses and makes wholly undisciplined and 
ungainly flights into the regions of criticism. ‘‘ I hear in 
my head,’’ he says, ‘‘ a vague rhythm ; and presently a line 
will present itself.’’ The coming of poetry, of lyric poetry 
especially, is often in this manner. A mood has its own 
rhythmic instinct, and that instinct will gradually shape 
itself into a pattern or form, in other words, into lucidity. 
We can well believe that Mr. Hueffer’s better poetry, with 
its intimacy and easy carriage, came in this way ; but need 
lines like these— 

“‘ Whether the beginnings of things notable 

Have in them anything worth noting. 

Whether an acorn’s worth the thinking of 

Or eagle’s egg suggests the sweep of wings in the clear blue, 

Is just an idle question,” 
be referred to anything more remote than a rather idle 
sophistry for their source, or do they truly spring from some 
rare and secluded mood? We suggest that work like this 
was quite readily and deliberately controlled, and to very 
little purpose. Or do we really find here the perfect realiza- 
tion of a fine but elusive rhythm that has been attained only 
by some fortunate dispensation of the poet’s genius ?— 

**T shall not watch you going down the road, 

Not even to the turning at the hill, 

Not for me to hear you greet the strange women, 

Not for me to see them greet you. 

They shall be many and many the houses you shall enter, 
but never shall house be like mine, 

Says the old faith we are leaving.” 

‘“‘T hear in my head a vague rhythm; and presently a 
line will present itself.’’ Clearly, it is not always so with 
Mr. Hueffer. If the first vague rhythmic expression of the 
mood is really sincere, then it must be that in many cases 
the sincerity is lost in the passage to articulation ; for, whilst 


there are many pages of profitable work in this book, there 


are also many where the rhythm is false, and false rhythm 
in poetry equals insincerity, or is, rather, a contradiction in 
terms. For the most acutely perceptive part of man’s mind 
is that which asks that words shall not only make an 
explicit statement, but that they shall carry implicitly, by 
virtue of their perfect choice and distribution, their rhythm, 


| 
| 











their music, a profounder significance than can ever attach 
to their unaided explicit content. This commonplace of 
criticism needs to-day to be proclaimed almost as a new 
gospel, for a disregard of form is the danger which most 
closely threatens the splendid vigor with which poetry again 
is moving among us. A clearly recognizable rhythmical 
pattern has been the one unchanging quality in English 
poetry, through all its manifold changes. Whitman 
attempted to break down the barrier between verse and prose, 
and he was himself broken in consequence ; for, with all his 
greatness of spirit and eagerness of vision, Whitman remains 
a poet mangué. And all such attempts must inevitably meet 
with a like fate, since they definitely seek to deprive poetry 
of its subtlest and most stirring power of expression. 

Mrs. Margaret L. Woods has allowed her work to be 
greatly flawed by indecision in this matter. 


“TI am a shadow, not a woman, a slave, 

Or God knows what, for if I were a woman— 
Young fair women 

Are loved when first men marry them, but I 
Was always hated. 

It seems you have no affection for me. Well, 

Why should you have? My father does not love me, 

Or even pity now. Yet you remember, 
Formerly he adored me. 

My very mother has denied me mercy, 

And God and man alike are grown incapable 
Of care for one ng 


Here, licence, which is freedom, has fallen into mere 
formlessness. Those short lines have no value, being the 
arbitrary disregard of laws that have grown from a funda- 
mental necessity. Large tracts of Mrs. Wood’s poetry suggest 
nothing whatever beyond the explicit statement that often 
has to be extracted laboriously because of the shapeless 
tumult of words in which itis involved. When Mrs. Woods is 
willing to accept the laws of her art, she rises at times to a 
very delightful accomplishment, as in “ The Child’s Birth- 
day,’’ the seventh and eighth of her songs, and such passages 
in her plays as Kénigsmarck’s speech on page 305. We 
quote one of the songs :— 

**T know thee, O thou wailing wind ! 
Thou comest from the summer’s tomb, 
Regretting what is left behind, 
The glory dimmed, the lost perfume. 


“Could I remember, wailing wind, 
As thou rememberest, I could weep, 
And weeping thus I should unbind 
The dead from their eternal sleep. 


** But still they sleep, remorseful wind, 
They moulder passive, cold, and mute; 
Wayfaring thoughts and passions blind 
Pass by and tread them underfoot.” 

The disloyalty to form even here in her good work exacts 
some penalty ; the use of words, especially in the first stanza, 
has in it a faint flavor of sentimentality, and we even find 
elsewhere— 

“To-day you are mine, my own, 
Whatever may chance to-morrow; 
You reign in my heart alone 
Without a shadow of sorrow.” 

But, with a few exceptions, the poems where rhythmical 
laws are most strictly observed are those in which Mrs. 
Woods does herself justice, and her art is, at its best, of 
considerable distinction. A selection of her poems, would, 
we think, have been of more service to her reputation than 
this collected edition. We get none of the pleasure that we 
get from poetry from the long turbid irregularities of ‘The 
Builders ’’ and “ High Tide on Victoria Embankment.”’ Of 
the two plays that are included, “ Wild Justice’’ has un- 
deniable power, but fails from a lack of the exultation which 
we rightly demand from fine tragic art; the tragic poet’s 
function is not only to create terror before us, but also to 
give us strength to triumph over it. 





THE FLIRTATIONS OF ELIZABETH. 


“Elizabeth and Mary Stuart: The Beginning of the 
Feud.” By FRANK A. Mumpy. (Constable. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir will be generally admitted that there is no better reading 
than letters. Mr. Mumby’s audacious scheme of giving us 
a history of England, as far as is possible, in a sequence of 
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so recently as twenty years ago is now rendered feasible by the 
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At various periods in its career ““ The Times” has been sold at 6d., 
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claims not only to be the premier newspaper of the world, but the most 
clearly and simply arranged and perfectly printed. 

The production of “The Times” on Monday Next at Id. is the 
most important change in journalism since the first printing of news- 
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letters, will excite the imaginations of clerks and laymen. 
He has already deserved and won high praise for the first 
two volumes in his scheme, “The Youth of Henry VIIT” 
and “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth.” If the third 
volume is rather less attractive, it is not because the period 
covered is less bustling and romantic, but because one of the 
chief letter-writers, Bishop Quadra, the Spanish Ambassador, 
is more than a bit of a bore. His letters may be precious 
as State papers: as letters they are leaden. Our chief 
interest in letters arises from the fact that they take us, as 
it were, into the conversation and common life of past times. 
They enable us to escape from history-in-ten-volumes into 
the street and the living-room. Letters like Bishop Quadra’s, 
however, get no nearer the atmosphere of life than a Blue- 
book. Perhaps, as it is Mr. Mumby’s ambition to depict 
regal events rather than the life of the people, the majority 
of the letters which he uses are bound to have something of 
this Blue-book quality. But if this is so, he would be well- 
advised to exercise a more rigorous selection: letters of 
ambassadors should be reserved for critical occasions. 

It is disappointing not to find a livelier portrait of 
Elizabeth than we get here. There is, no doubt, Roger 
Ascham’s letter to John Sturmius, in which he says of his 
royal mistress that “neither at Court, nor in the 
Universities, nor among our heads in Church and State, are 
there four of our countrymen who understand Greek better 
than the Queen herself,” adding :— 

‘I was one day present when she replied at the same 
time to three ambassadors, the Imperial, French, and Swedish, 
in three languages; Italian to the one, French to the other, 
Latin to the third.” 

And we find Quadra writing of her in one of his furies 
as “this woman, who, I think, must have a hundred 
thousand devils in her body, notwithstanding that she is 
for ever telling me she yearns to be a nun, and to pass her 
time in a cell, praying.” Again, we learn through Sir Henry 
Neville that, when urged to marry Dudley, she would “ puff 
with her lips: she would not marry a subject. Men 
would come to ask for my lord’s grace.’’ From these and 
similar sentences we learn something of her accomplish- 
ments, her cunning, and her irritating archness. But she 
remains a stiff figure at the end of it all, in spite of her 
splendors and meannesses, her statesmanship and her 
vanities. Even if she does not come alive, however, the 
formula which expresses her stands out clearly enough. She 
was a flirt whose flirtations were elevated into a policy. 
Like Penelope, she was besieged by suitors, and her plan 
was to play a waiting game with them. She dangled hopes 
before one after the other, not from a natural freekishness 
so much as from public necessity. She did not want to 
alienate Spain or to lose the friendship of the Emperor. 
Hence she would pretend at one time to be eager to 
marry Dudley with the King of Spain’s blessing, and to 
favor the Catholic religion. Soon afterwards she would 
play with the idea of a match with the Archduke 
Charles. Sir William Pickering, the Earl of Arran, Eric IV. 
of Sweden, and the Duke of Holstein, brother of the King 
of Denmark, were other suitors for her hand. Her own 
subjects, on the other hand, were as eager for her marriage 
as were any of the ambassadors at her Court. But she was 
always ready with an excuse. Quadra, seeking for an expla- 
nation of her reluctance to marry, declares on what he claims 
as medical authority, that “the Queen will never be able to 
bear children, and that she knows it.” “The truth,” says 
Mr. Mumby, “ seems to be that ‘ she was not as other women,’ 
as Mary Stuart wrote.” She told the Commons in her first 
Parliament that she would be proud to have it engraved on 
her tomb: “ Here lieth Elizabeth, who reigned a Virgin and 
died a Virgin.” Those who invariably have some physio- 
logical explanation for the secrets of history and biography 
will find Elizabeth an interesting subject for speculation. 
Whatever may be the truth, it may at least be said that in 
this matter her weakness became her strength. 

Her attitude to the Church of Rome was as essentially 
flirtatious as her attitude to her suitors and to foreign 
princes. In the beginning of her reign, she delayed far too 
long, according to her Protestant subjects, in de-Romanizing 
the Church. In 1565, we find her wheedling Guzman de 
Silva, a later Spanish ambassador, with what may be 
described as Protestant-Catholic talk. “I was praising,” 
he wrote— 
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“‘T was praising lately to the Queen a ceremony she per- 
formed on Holy Thursday, and the sermon of her Bishop 
Almoner, and the devotion with which she made the crosses on 
the feet of the poor women, and kissed them, as I informed 
your Majesty in a former letter, to which she answered, ‘ Many 
people think we are Turke or Moors here, whereas we only 
differ from other Catholics in things of small importance.’ I 
said, ‘ And those things your Majesty will soon mend.’ ‘ And 
you will see it,’ sho replied; but one can only believe what 
one sees; the changes are not from day to day, but from hour 
to hour.” 


And in another letter Guzman wrote :— 

“I told her, as I am eure she knew, that her preachers 
spoke ill of her because she had a cross on the altar of her 
chapel, and that they did in this daring disrespect to her 
person. She signified that they should order crosses to be put 
into the churches, and that some of the newly rebuilt ones have 
stone crosses, not inside, but on the towers.”’ 

It may reasonably be argued, however, that in this Elizabeth 
showed her born genius for compromise rather than a gift 
for flirtatious diplomacy. She did not pretend to be a 
Protestant-Catholic;- she actually was one. 

In the present volume, Mary, Queen of Scots, is almost 
as prominent a figure as Elizabeth. One has a vivid picture 
of that tragic and unguarded lady as John Knox roars his 
new orthodoxy at her on her arrival in Edinburgh. “She 
willed him,’’ we are told in a letter, “to use more meekness 
in his sermons.” But neither in his sermons nor in his 
conversations was he courtier-like. “You know the 
vehemency of Mr. Knox’s spirit,’ writes William Maitland 
of Lethington to Sir William Cecil, “which cannot be 
bridled, and yet doth sometimes utter such sentences as 
cannot easily be digested by a weak stomach. I would wish he 
should deal with her more gently, being a young princess 
unpersuaded.’’ Her subjects gave her an odd reception on 
her entry into Edinburgh :— 

“She dined in the Castle. The first sight that she saw 
after she came out of the Castle was a boy of six years of 
age, who came as it were from heaven out of a round globe, 
presenting unto her a Bible and Psalter, and the keys of the 
gates, and speaking unto her the verses which I send you. 
The rest were terrible significations of the vengeance of God 
upon idolatry. There were burnt Corah, Dathan, and Abiram 
in the time of their sacrifice. They were minded to have had 
a priest burned at the altar at the elevation. The Earl of 
Huntly stayed that pageant, but hath layed many as wicked 
as that since he came hither. 

But the most interesting pages of Mr. Mumby’s book 
are not those concerned with the leading figures of Eliza- 
bethan history—not even the chapters on the tragedy of 
Amy Robsart and the Darnley marriage. Rather, they are 
pages like those which contain a Venetian gentleman’s view 
of the English people in the time of Elizabeth. Here is a 
delightful passage from the Venetian’s letter :— 

“The English are universally partial to novelty, hostile to 
foreigners, and not very friendly amongst themselves; they 
attempt to do everything that comes into their heads, just as 
if all that the imagination suggests could be easily executed ; 
hence a greater number of insurrections have broken out in 
this country than in all the rest of the world. From 
the same cause has arisen the change of faith, which is the 
greatest alteration that could possibly arise in a nation, 
because besides the offence that is thus committed against our 
Lord God, a revolution in customs, laws, obedience, and lastly 
in the very State itee'f, necessarily follows, as has happened 
in Asia, Africa, Germany, and in a great part of Europe.” 

And Englishmen, who regard their history as something 
that has, since the Garden of Eden, broadened down in a 
humane and orderly manner from precedent to precedent, 
will do well to read another passage from the same letter :— 

““ Hence also nave resulted many depositions of great men 
and promotions of the unworthy, many imprisonments, exiles, 
and deaths. It is also a fact, incredible though true, namely, 
that during the last twenty years three Princes of the Blood, 
four Dukes, ferty Earls, and more than three thousand other 
persons, have died by violent death. It may therefore be 
easily imagined that no foreigner could rule this kind of 
people when even their own countrymen are not safe. as 
Dr. Jewel, the Bishop of Salisbury, another letter-writer 

quoted by Mr. Mumby, is also inieresting for the light he 
throws on the credulity of learned men in Elizabethan days. 
He writes in August, 1562 :— 


“‘ There has been here throughout the whole of this present 
year an incredibly bad season, both as to the weather and the 
state of the atmosphere. Neither sun, nor moon, nor winter, 
nor spring, nor summer, nor autumn have performed their 
appropriate offices. It has rained so abundantly and almost 
without intermiesion, as if the heavens could hardly do any- 
thing else. Out of this contagion monstrous births haye 
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taken place—infante with hideously deformed bodies, some 
being quite without heads, some with heads belonging to other 
creatures, some born without arms, legs, or shin-bones, some 
were mere skeletons, entirely without flesh, just as the image 
of Death is generally represented. Similar births have been 
produced in abundance from swine, mares, cows, and domestic 
fowls.” 


How much more delightful is this catalogue of monstrosities 
than a ton of ambassadorial scandal about Queen Elizabeth ! 
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In spite of the collection of revenue, the Money Market has 
remained comparatively abundant for this time of the year, 
and discount rates have eased off considerably since last 
week. The only adverse factor has been a sudden demand 
for gold from Argentina, where trade and credit are suffer- 
ing severely from the restrictions imposed by banks. The 
cause of the trouble seems to be an excessive land speculation 
which has ended badly for the speculators. It is hoped, 
however, that the crisis will be successfully met with the 
help of loans and imports of gold from Europe. The Stock 
Exchange has been divided between the good prospects in the 
Money Market and the dark outlook of affairs in Mexico 
and Brazil. There has been a good deal of talk about the 
Ulster question, but that has not affected Ulster securities. 
The news by mail and telegram from Mexico is extremely 
bad, but the sensation of the week was the information 
which reached the market on Thursday that, under a decree 
of the Mexican Government, dated January 12th, the interest 
and sinking fund on the City of Mexico 5 per Cent. Loan 
of 1889 has been suspended. This unexpected blow caused a 
sensational fall of ten points-from about 84 to 74. At the 
same time, acute weakness has been felt in all the Brazilian 
loans, the new Rothschild loan for eleven millions, con- 
tracted last summer, being by far the worst. It has now 
fallen to 84, which, allowing for the dividend due on 
April 1st, is about 15 discount. As French bankers are inter- 
ested in many second and third-class securities of both Brazil 
and Mexico, the gloomy reports in both countries have 
naturally accentuated depression in Paris, which has a big 
Government deficit and a lot of Balkan embarrassments to 
meet. Nevertheless, the continuance of good trade and 
the favorable outlook for money inspire confidence that 
before long there will be another outburst of speculative 
buying on the Stock Exchange, from which, perhaps, gilt- 
edged securities may benefit again. 
A Cuear Bonp. 


The Budapest Loan, which has been talked about for 
some time, has at last appeared in the form of an issue of 
£1,000,000 in 44 per cent. bonds at 89 per cent. The yield, 
therefore, from income alone is a trifle over 5 per cent., but 
there is an additional inducement in the terms of redemption 
which provide that repayment of the bonds shall commence 
on July 1st, 1914, by drawings at par, so that it is possible 
for a purchaser of a bond at £89 now might be repaid £100 
in July next, in addition to interest for the period. The 
number of bonds to be redeemed each year is not stated in 
the prospectus, but is to be printed on the bonds. Assuming 
that the redemption will take place by an accumulative 





sinking fund, the average yield on the whole loan works out 
at about £5 3s. 6d. per cent. at the price of issue. The 
security of the City of Budapest is quite good enough to 
make its bonds a very fair 5 per cent. investment without 
the bonus of redemption, and the bonds are worth buying 
at the present discount on the issue price. 

A Hicu-Pricep GamsLe. 

This week there has been advertised the prospectus of the 
Tough-Oakes Gold Mines, Ltd., offering 100,000 £1 shares at 
par in its capital of £500,000. The company is floated by 
the Kirkland Lake Proprietary to acquire 426,388 fully- 
paid shares and options over another 171,110 shares of a 
Canadian company, also named the Tough-Oakes Gold 
Mines, Ltd., whose total capital is 600,000 shares of $5. 
The price to be paid for these shares and options is £127,152 
in cash and £246,250 in fully-paid shares, out of which 
100,000 shares are profit to the Kirkland Lake Company on 
the sale. A technical report upon the property has been 
made by Mr. H. H. Johnson, formerly manager of the 
Village Deep, Ltd., Johannesburg. Without going through 
his report in detail, it may be said that only 12,000 tons of 
ore are actually proved; the valuation of these is by no 
means conservative, and one sees nothing in the prospectus 
or report to justify the capitalisation of this company or 
the price it is paying for its interest in the Canadian concern. 
Insufficient development has been done for the ore reserves to 
be calculated and valued at figures commensurate with the 
capitalisation placed upon the company. What may be 
proved at some future time may turn out rich enough to 
make the present purchase price look cheap, but for the 
sellers it is a bird in the hand, and purchasers do not know 
whether there is even its equivalent value in the bush. 

PROGRESS OF THE “ PRUDENTIAL.” 

It is usual to regard the Prudential as the great monu- 
ment of industrial life insurance as, indeed, it is, but out of 
its total assets of nearly £87,000,000 well over half belong to 
the Ordinary branch, so that the company is by no means 
the “poor man’s life office’’ that many suppose it to be. 
Last year, in its Ordinary branch, it issued 71,359 policies 
assuring £6,849,224, and there are not so very many offices 
in the country that can show new busimess exceeding even 
£1,000,000 per annum. The reversion bonus, after setting 
aside £700,000 for investments depreciation, was at the 
handsome rate of £1 16s. per cent. per annum. The ratio 
of commission and expenses of management in the Ordinary 
branch js very low indeed, being a trifle over 8 per cent. of 
the premium income. In the Industrial branch the company 
received £7,874,456 in premiums, an increase of £81,894, 
which would have been greater but for the inclusion of 
fifty-three weeks’ collections in the 1912 accounts. 


BriTaNNic RESULTS. 

Another thriving industrial insurance company is the 
Britannic, which combines an advantageous house purchase 
scheme with life assurance. Under this scheme it has 
advanced many hundreds of thousands of pounds to enable 
policy holders to become house owners, secure in the know- 
ledge that their dependents would not be left with any 
liability in respect of the loans should they die while any 
portion of the sum advanced remained outstanding. The 
company’s funds now stand at £3,544,986, which is just 
double what they were seven years ago. The valuation 
showed a surplus of £89,258. which enabled the directors 
to allocate a bonus of 32s. per cent. to participating policy- 
holders and to continue the practice of paying 5 per cent. to 
claimants under industrial policies of five years duration 
or upwards which become claims during the year commenc- 
ing March 9th, 1914. 

LUcELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 
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© Z-_—s and Black Currant Pastilles. Prepared from 

JOHN PLAYER & SONS ; Z the purest glycerine and fresh fruit juice, 
the “ Allenburys” Pastilles are unequalled 
in purity and palatability. The outcome 


beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


” “PERFECTOS” No. 2 Z Z of long experience, they embody the 


latest advances in scientific accuracy 
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KINGSLEY HOTEL, British hs ae. 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury anion. London. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the British Museum, 
Great Russell Street, London. 


These well-appointed —_ commodious mn Sompovance Hotels will. it is believed, 
meet ther charges of those who desire all the conveniences 
ansenger 





and advantages of the iieoer modern Licensed Hotels. These age have 
Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, ous —_ 
Drawing, Writing. Reading, Millard, and Smoking Rooms, heal throughou' 
Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitation. Teleph Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive charge for Det, Attendanee Table d'Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
From 8/6 to 10/6 per day 


Full Torigf and Testé ials on applicati 








Telegraphic Addresses— 
Thackeray Hotel, ‘‘Thackerey," 


Kingsley Hotel, ‘‘ Bookcraft, London. 





Lendcn. 





LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
BATH. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotei, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 
BELFAST. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most Centrally | Situated. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpmaL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURN EMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 








unrivalled position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
New Management. Illustrated Tariff. Tel. 440. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas woekly. 


NEWLY N’ s (Royal Bastes) Hotel. Close pier; Ist Class; moderate. 





SILVERHOW. Boerding Est. West CliffGardens, From 36s. week. 





CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 82/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD R RESIDENCE Every comfort. _ 16, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL ‘METROPOLE. 


H. J. Preston. 


EL "Richard, Manager. 


BUXTON. 





HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. "Phone 4. J. Little. 
CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
CHELTENHAM, 
KLLEN BOROU GH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 
el. 1071 Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 
OEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8S. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL HOTEL (MacGrogor’ 8). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, “Slateford. 
___ Katate. 200 Visitors. Trams to City, 2 





On Craiglockhart 


FOLKESTONE. 
DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea a. Inclusive 
Terme, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C 


- Ball. 


-@REAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. - Most cent. Eng. Meat. Pop. Prices. Tel.412. P.Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM— ESSEX. 














THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIV ATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 


LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 


Clayton Square. 


The most comfortable. 





LLANELLY. 


—_ 5. . Wenves. 


LYNTON (Devon). | 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL.. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


PENZANCE. 


Grounds 9 acres. 

















CENTRAL HOTEL. Principal non- -licensed. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
"Phone 8 Silloth. W. _Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTH PORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Linka. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. _14, Old Square. 
WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 

WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER, | 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st-classTemp. Tel.212 


LONDON COUNTY AND 

















Winter Garden. 


_Mre. T. Newbit. 








WESTMINSTER BANK 





LIMITED. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 


CAPITAL £14,000,000, 
In 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Paid-up Capital- - £3,500,000. 
Reserve - - - £4,000,000. 


Deposits exceed £84,000,000. 


1836.) 





Chairman: 
The Right Hon. The VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 
Deputy Chairman : 
WaetER LEAF, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE : Al, LOTHBURY,. E.C. 





The Bank is a ~ Branches or Agents in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and has 
Correspondents throughout the World. 


PARIS : 
LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK (PARIS) 
LIMITED, 22, Place Vendéme, 


Every description of British and Foreign 
banking business transacted. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 

An examination for Entrance Scholarships, open to Boys 
under 14 on June Ist, will be held on July 14th and following | 
days. Further information can be obtained from the Secretary, | 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








ENGINEERING TRAINING. 


ENGINEERING PUPIL.—Opening for Public School Boy under 18 
in works and drawing office; premium; position assured after 
expiration of time. Established years. Government and other 
high-class work in great variety. Exceptional opportunity. Principal 


M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E.—Apply Box 504, THE Nation, 10, Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C. 





EDUCATIONAL. 
RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, “oy” 
Headmaster: 


CG. F. A. OSBORN, M.A, (formerly Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) 
Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. 
BRIAN SPARKES, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 
. C. DYER, B.A., Emman. Coll., Camb. 
M. C. PERKS, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
8. MOODY, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. 
ROLAND ROGERS, Mus.Doc., Oxford. 
J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Art). 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). 
Illustrated Prospectus and full ae on application to the 
Head Master or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. Mrironet., 22, Lord 
Street, Liverpool. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ie paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
eddress; Principal, BracksnuuRsT, HinpHzaD, Hascemezrs, R.S.0. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent babita 
of work. Special encoiragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Fuil domestic course for senior pupils and external etudenta. 

Principale—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. Nemp, M.A. ( Viet.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 


assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). | 


Prospectus on application. 
NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. 

A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large 

Public School. Special preparation for Exams., and general 

education. Home care and comforts. Bracing,open country. 

Numerous References. Rector, Normanton, Stamford. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, 8.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 600 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Public School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 

















WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Department. Twenty Guineas per Term. 
Headmaster, H. Lana Jones, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3rd, 
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family mewspaper  be- 
cause the best families 
read it. This is proved 
by the statements of the 
leading advertisers, in- 
cluding the great West 
End Drapery houses, 
whose appeal is exclu- 
sively to women. Because 
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£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. 


When clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fire and burglar proof. Trustees and others 
can obtain safes with two, three, or more 
locks when required. 


Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 
é 61-62, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


____ NOTICE. 


T ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
Dr. Desch. “ The Transition from War to Industry.” 








NOTICE. 
THe Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 


10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 
Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreren, 30s. peR ANNUM. 
NATION 
Provincial 


THE 
“ National 


Cheques should be made payable to 
PusuisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed 
Bank.” 


Telephones :—Business : Gerrard 4035. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 


Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ Westrand, London 
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ILLS & BOON have just ready a perfectly 
delightful book by that charming writer, Mr 
REGINALD BLUNT, entitled : 


In Cheyne 


Walk and 


T hereabout 


With 22 Illustrations, 


Demy 8vo. 
Daily Graphic.— Affectionate and fascinating. 


10s. 6d, net. 


If you cannot live in Cheyne 


Walk, you can at least wish to do so after peaares Mr. Blunt’s description of it.” 
n 


Countr 


Life.—* Delightful. 
Daily 


hronicle.—* 


. The best k 
r. Blunt provides a book of reminiscences. 


d of literary gossip.” 
. Sermons 


in stones, books from the running river at Chelsea that is a real delight.” 


Observer.—‘‘ Very delightful. 


. Fragrant with the charm of old-world things.” 


Punch.—‘ Let Mr. Brunt take you by the hand and guide you through 





his beloved Ohelsea. He is the most urbane and the most agreeably gossiping 





companion. He will re-introduce you to Sir THomas Mors, Sir Hans SLOANE ; 








to Nei, the prison-reformer, and his son Joxn, the famous miser ; to the 








GaRLyes and their servant Jesstz HeppLestonz, and a host of others. And 








he will remind you that Dr. JoHNSon endeavoured to manufacture Chelsea 





ehina, and that his chefs d’euvre always collapsed in the firing. Take my 





advice and acquire Mr. Buunt's book. 





A World’s Record Seller 
in the Making. 


JACK LONDON’S Masterpiece 


THE VALLEY 


OF 


MOON 


THE 


12 Superb Reviews. 


Times—“ Delightful, absorbing.” 

Morning Post—‘* Very beautiful.” 

Observer—‘ Oneof thefinest novels 
in its own way.” 

Tatler—“ A book to read many, 
many times.” 

Daily Telegraph—“ An achieve- 
ment in romance and 
realism.” 

EBasiern Morning News —“ The 
finest of all the fine things 
London has done.” 

Punch—“ London at his delightful 
best. Brilliantly successful.” 


Manchester Courier, — “* Most 
human and beautiful.” 

Daily Graphic.—* The best novel 
of Jack London.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ Mr.London’s 
longest and best book.” 

Scotsman.— Mr. London has done 
nothing better.” 

Dundee Advertiser— The work 
of a master.” 





J. E. BUCKROSE, 
A Great Yorkshire Novelist. 


Every fiction reader knows “ Down ouR 
Srreet,” ‘“ Lov A Littg Town,” 
“‘BRCAUSE OF JANB,” &c., &c., novels of 
sunshine and fresh air, and true British 
wit. A course of J. E. Buckross is a 
certain cure for the blues. You can 
now buy Shilling Cloth Editions beauti- 
full printed and bound, of those 
marked *, and Sixpenny Editions of “A 
GOLDEN Straw” and “THE PILGRIMAGE OF 
4 Foo.” 6s. Editions are published of the 
other Novels, but popular issues will be 
presently published of them. 


J. E. BUCKROSE'’'S 
Latest 6s. Novel. 


GAY MORNING 


Sunday Times.—‘ A charming story. Its 
touches of pathos and humour being 
truly delightful.” 

Yorkshire Post.—“ Exceedingly delightful. 
Will provide all who desire it with a 
‘gay morning.’” 

ee ~ te Bright, kindly, and interest- 
ng” 


Daily Mail.—* Wholesome, humorous, and 
often wise.” 


The J. E. Buckrose Books: 





Down our Street, 6s. & Is. 
A Bachelor’s Comedy. 6s. 
A Golden Straw. 6s. & 6d. 
Because of Jane. 6s. & 1s, 
The Browns. 6s. 
Love in a Little Town. 

6s, & 1s, 
The Pilgrimage of a Fool. 


6s. & 6d, 
Gay Morning. 6s. 


Rambles in the North York- 
shire Dales. 3s, 6d. net 








MILLS & BOON’S 
Latest General Literature 


THE PHILIPPINES. 

By the Hon. DEAN C. WORCESTER, Author of 

«The Philippine Islands and their Pedple,” &c. 

with 128 full-page Illustrations. 

30s. net. 

The finest book on the subject, magetiountey 
illustrated with 128 full-page pictures. It may be 
justly described as the only really valuable work 
on the Philippine Islands. The result is a work of 
the greatest importance, finely written, and 
eminently readable. 


EIGHT YEARS IN GERMANY. 
By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of “ My German Year.” 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 
MARGHERITA OF SAVOY. 
By Madame ZAMPINI SALAZAR. With a Preface 


by RICHARD BAGOT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


THE HERO OF BRITTANY: Armand de 


Chateaubriand. 
By E. HERPIN. Translated by Mrs. COLQUHOUN 
GRANT. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
FORTY YEARS IN BRAZIL. 
By FRANK BENNETT. With 24 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MY COSMOPOLITAN YEAR. 


By the Author of “‘ Mastering Flame” and “ Ashes 
of Incense.” With 19 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


TWO YEARS WITH THE NATIVES IN 
THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 


By Dr. FELIX SPEISER. With 40 Illustrations 
and a Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A MOTOR TOUR IN BELGIUM AND 
GERMANY. 


By TOM R. XENIER. With 39 Illustrations and 
& Map. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


ROMAN MEMORIES IN THE LANDSCAPE 
SEEN FROM CAPRI. 


Narrated by THOMAS SPENCER JEROME. 
trated by MORGAN HEISKELL. 
Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. net. 


RAMBLES IN ROME. 
By G. E. TROUTBECK, Author of “ Rambles in 
Florence.” With 8 Illustrations in Colour, by 
ROSE MCANDREW, and 33 from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo. 68. 


LETTERS TO CHILDREN ABOUT DRAW- 
ING, PAINTING, AND SOMETHING 
MORE. 

By JOHN MEADE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. A 
charming book which will fulfil a long-felt want. 

THE POCKET ASQUITH. 

By E. E. MORTON. Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 28. net; 
Paper, 1s. net. An anthology from the works and 
speeches of the Prime Minister. 


(Uniform with “The Pocket Gladstone” and “ The 
Pocket Disraeli.’’) 


HOW TO TREAT BY SUGGESTION, with 


and without Hypnosis. 
A Notebok for Practitioners. By EDWIN L. ASH, 
M.D.Lond., Author of “‘ Nerves and the Nervous.” 
Crown 8vo. 18. net. 





Two vols., 8vo. 


Tllus- 
With 3 Maps. 





There is always a new 


MILLS & BOON NOVEL 


Gs. each, 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 
SARAH EDEN 
GAY MORNING 
COPHETUA’S SON 
MALLORY’S TRYST 
MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY 
THE RELATIONS (New Edition) 
MRS. BAILLIB REYNOLDS 
ROBERT HERRICK 
HAROLD SPENDER 





JACK LONDON 

E. 8. STEVENS 

J. B. BUCKROSE 
JOAN SUTHERLAND 


HIS GREAT ADVENTURE 
ONE MAN RETURNS 

THE MUSIC MAKERS LOUISE MACK 
GRIZEL MARRIED MRS. G. DE HORNE VAIZBY 
BREADANDBUTTERFLIES DION CLAYTON CALTHROP 
PATIENCE TABERNACLE SOPHIE COLE 
THE PRIDE OF THE FANCY GEORGE EDGAR 
BURNT FLAX MRS. H. H. PENROSE 
LADY SYLVIA’S IMPOSTOR THOMAS COBB 
THE GONDOLA ROTHAY REYNOLDS 
THE TRACY TUBBSES (3/6) JESSIE POPE 
JOHN WARD, M.D. ARTHUR HOOLEY 
HER LAST APPEARANCE 4. NUGENT ROBERTSON 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 Rupert Street, London, W. 
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